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CHAPTER XXXV. 
Now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
Tl read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril and advent'rous spirit, 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear! 
SuaKesPeaRe: Henry IT. 

THERE was a strange and sinister look on the 
visage of Andrew Forsythe, as he entered the cham- 
ber of his young bride; an evil and significant 
meaning in his bearing ; and a scheming expression 
in his eyes that showed plainly that all the wicked- 
ness in his nature was active and self-assertive 
at that moment. Cecile raised her gaze to his 
countenance with a fleeting blush on her cheeks, but 
her face grew strangely white and her manner agi- 
tated, as she instinctively comprehended that a crisis 
in her destiny was at hand, and that her bridegroom 
had sought her, not to whisper sweet nothings in 
her ear, but to consult with her upon the best 
~e by which to avert a threatening and deadly 
peril. 

She sat down, with a sudden feeling of faintness. 
Mr. Forsythe approached her with long and rapid 
strides, and seated himself in an arm-chair close be- 
side her. 

My Dismiss your woman, Cecile,” he said, abruptly. 
‘I wish to talk with you.” 

Cecile turned to her ayah with a gesture of dis- 
missal, but the Hindoo hesitated to obey it. She 
comprehended from Mr. Forsythe’s manner that he 
was greatly disturbed in mind and soul, and she 
rv = — into his mr ieageongll She bent 

with a pleading ression on her berry- 
brown face, but, before ae say a word, Cecile 
repeated her gesture so impatiently and imperiously 
that nothing remained but simple obedience. Toss- 
‘uz her head angrily, therefore. until her long ear- 
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rings tinkled like bells, she went into the adjoining 
chamber, and closed the door loudly behind her. 

“ Well, what is it?” cried Cecile, anxiously, when 
she found herself alone with her husband. ‘What 
has happened ?” 

Mr. Forsythe seemed in no hurry toreply. He 
permitted his gaze to wander over the luxurious 
adornings of the boudoir, but evidently as one who 
looks and sees not, and then recalled it by a visible 
effort to the white-robed, white-veiled figure, close 
beside him. 

“Why don't you answer?” demanded Cecile, with 
increasing impatience. “Is Mr. Anchester a traitor 
tous? Is he in mamma’s room at this moment?” 

“ You have guessed, then, the danger that threatens 
us?” said Mr. Forsythe. “ Mr. Anchester is not with 
Lady Redwoode, but her ladyship suspects that he 
knew you in India, and that he has some hold upon 
you. She even imagines that he may have become 
possessed of the secret of your parentage. She told 
me this morning that she should question him, 
bribe hin-——” 

“Oh, what shall we do?” interrupted Cecile, in 
sharp tones of despair. ‘Mr. Anchester would 
sell his soul for money. His old love for me has 
turned into. hatred, and he would give much to re- 
venge himseH upon mé!” 

“T knew all this, Cecile, and I have met the peril 
by sending Mr. Anchester away. I pretended that 
you and I were going off somewhere on a bridal 
tour. He is gone already, and will not return in less 
than a month !” 

Cecile clasped her hands in an ecstasy of joy, 
and a look of intense relief passed over her features. 

“A month’s respite!” she ejaculated. “What can 
we hot do in a month?” 

“You see, then, that we must do something ? Our 
poaition is perfectly insecure, Cecile. Our prosperity 
depends entirely upon a man who once trred you, 
but who now hates you with a bitter revengefulness. 
He would like to humble us, to cast us forth upon 
the world penniless and helpless, and I know that he 
has made within his own soul a vow to accomplish 
our humiliation and degradation!” 
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Cecile uttered a cry of terror and alarm, and wrung 
her hands helplessly. 

“We must outwit him,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
quickly and determinedly. “ We must work together, 
and at once. You proved yourself clever enough in 
that poisoning affair, and you must assist me by even 
subtler schemes now. You donot half comprehend our 
peril, Cecile. When Mr. Anchester went away he 
flung back to me.a look of cunning and triumph, 
that enlightened me considerably as to his plans. He 
is no blunderer, but an enemy as clever as our- 
selves, and we can only outwit him by acting 
unitedly and promptly.” 

“What do you suppose his plans are?” asked 
Cecile. “He does not know that Lady Redwoode 
suspects him, or wishes to bribe him!” 

“Can you not see his plans? . He, left Redwoode 
on the morning of the day that Hellice disappeared 
from Holly Bank. I was struck by the coincidence, 
made some inquiries, and discovered that he went to 
North Eldon!” 

“ Well?” said Cecile, in a hollow whisper, and 
with staring eyes. 

“ Do you not yet comprehend? He went to Holly 
Bank, saw Hellice, and ingratiated himself into her 
confidence on the strength of their acquaintance in 
India. He learned from her of the accusations 
against her, and offered her his friendship and consola- 
tion. Hellice has an ardent, tropical nature, and very 
probably she turned to him as to a brother. His next 
step was to offer her a home, and she of course ac- 
cepted the offer. He was gone from Redwoode 
three or four days, and during that time he found 
Hellice a safe and secure refuge. I noticed that he 
had a strangely self-satisfied expression whenever 
the girl’s disappearance was mentioned. He went 
away very willingly this morning. He did not go 
to Lord Anchester’s, for he had worn out his welcome 
there. He did not go to visit a friend, for he has no 
friends in England. He went to Hellice!” 

“ And he will bring her back to Redwoode ?” cried 
Cecile. 

* Yes, as his wife !” j 

The astute reasoner spoke those words as if he hat 
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been firing a bombshell, and Cecile listened to them, 
as she would have listened to the unexpected burst- 
ing of a bomb—paltid, stunned, and terribly fright- 
c ned. 

“ When Mr. Anchester brings Hellice here as. his 
bride,” said Mr. Forsythe, “ your star and mine must 
set for ever. She will tell the truth about the poison- 
ing affair, and we shall be dismissed from Redwoode !” 

“But Hellice won’t marry Mr. Anchester,” said 
Ce cile, with a desperate clinging to the last straw of 
hope. “She loves Sir Richard Haughton——” 

Mr. Forsythe smiled sardonically. 

“Women don’t always marry whom they love!” 
he said. “Mr. Anchester finds Hellice alone, friend- 
less, unprotected. He plays the friend and lover. 
He tells falsehoods about Sir Richard Haughton, of 
course. He promises her wealth, grandeur, and love. 
The girl was bewitched about Lady Redwoode, and 
Mr. Anchester may promise to secure her recognition 

Lady Redwoode’s daughter. It is all very simple. 
No constancy can stand such assaults under such 
circumstances. Hellice went away in disgrace. In a 
single week more she may return in triumph !” 

“Why don’t you follow Mr. Anchester, and get 
Hellice into your power ?” cried Cecile, desperately. 
“We could shut her up somewhere, op——” 

A significant silence completed the-sentence batter 
than words could have done. : 

“Mr. Anchester has doubtless prepared against 
such a step on my part. He is as keen as a detec- 
tive, as suspicious as an escaped convict, and as 
guarded as a conspirator. He would lead me long 
wild-goose chases on false scents, while he was lay- 
ing siege to Hellice’s heart, and laughing in his 
sleeve at me. It is out of the question for me to pur- 
sue Hellice. Our true course lies in working a,vein 
nearer home!” 

“ You mean-by putting it out of Lady Redwoode’s 
power to welcome Hellico when she returns!” an- 
swered Cecile, readily catching at Mr. Forsythe’s 
idea. “Yes,” she added, slowly, “that is our only 
course. It will be a difficult task, for Mr. Kenneth 
is as sharp-eyed as @ ferret. He watches me too 
closely now!” 

“We must go away from Redwoode. There are 
too,many here to wateh over her ladyship,” said My. 
Forsythe, hoarsely, his face flushing and paling 
alternately under the ebb and flow of his emotions 
“T have thouglit ont a plan, Cecile, and you. must 
give me your co-operation, We-will go somewhere 
ona bridal tour, and Lady Redwoode shall accom- 
pany us. We. will stop in some lonely and retired 
spot—and- when we leave it, our position will be as- 
sured beyond all cavil!” 

There was a deep, hidden, and deadly meaning in 
his tones that betrayed itself to Cecile, but she did 
not shrink from himin horror and affright. His des- 
perate look reflected itself in her face. She felt like 
him, that everything she held dear was at stake, and 
that she would scruple at nothing to attain wealth 
and position. 

“ But where to find the lonely house ?” shesaid, in 
a whisper that even startled herself. 

Mr. Forsythe, by way of reply, drew from his 
pocket a morning paper, and singled out from its 
advertisements one which he read aloud. It was as 
follows: 

“To let—in a very retired part of the eastern 
coast, an old-fashioned dwelling-house. Would be 
an admirable situation for a family desiring extreme 
seclusion. Or would be let as a private asylum of 
any sort, for which purpose the place is well adapted. 
Address, Mr, Thomas Sorel, on the premises.” 

Then followed the address. 

The place in question was that inherited by Mar- 
garet Sorel, but Mr. Forsythe did not even remark 
the coincidence of names. 

“We will spend our honeymoon in that place,” he 
said, refolding the paper and restoring it to his 
pocket. “I will write a letter to-day to this Sorel, 
preparing him for our coming. We must follow 
up our letter to-morrow. Itis for you to persuade 
Lady Redwoode that a change of air will de her 
health good, and induce her to accompany us. Do 
you think you can accomplish the task ?” 

Cecile assented, adding : 

“Renee must go with us. I cannot do without her, 
and we shall find her invaluable in our care of Lady 
Redwoode.” 

Mr. Forsythe made no objection to this addition 
to the bridal party. He knew that his bride would 
need the services of a maid, and congratulated him- 
self that one so subservient to their wishes would 
accompany them. In his own heart he had begun to 
cherish schemes against the widow of his late uncle, 
daring and terrible schemes, from the execution of 
which his-cowardly soul shrunk interror. In the un- 
scrupulous Hindoo he would possess a ready and 
willing instrument to carry out his designs. Reneé’s 
old hatred for the baroness, her worshipping love for 





Cecile, her love of luxury and power, her aversion to 


Hellice, all conspired to make her,a most efficient 
coadjutor, and he knew well that his darkest plot- 
ting would find in her a sympathizing friend. 

So it was settled that Renee was also to go. 

We will not dwell upon the interview between the 
newly-wedded couple. It was hideous with ingra- 
titude, wicked cunning, base scheming; and, had 
not so much been at stake, the two plotters must 
have shrunk from each other in bitter loathing. 
Cecile proved herself a very serpent in guile, and 
Mr. Forsythe wondered at her familiarity with 
thoughts of crime, until he reflected that she had 
been all her life long under the tutelage of her ayah, 
the most guileful of her race. Their plans were de- 
veloped, ‘their future mapped out clearly and com- 
prehensively, and at last their spirits rose, hope 
came back, and they dared to dream of a time when 
they should succeed to the domain of Redwoode with- 
out any fear of molestation. 

While they talked, Renee listened at the door, 
with at times audible chuckles and exclamations of 
delight. The play of evil passions was sport to her. 
She clutched her casket of deadly drugs instinc- 
tively, and now and then muttered vengeful words in 
her native tongue, as if she felt herself triumphing 
over personal enemies. 

At length, unable to restrain herself longer, she 
came out, and startled the two plotters by ex- 
clamations of approval. 

“T have heard all,” she said. “ You hadi better 
have taken Renee into your confidence at first, but, 
never mind, I will help you all the same. Your 
brain, Mr. Forsythe, is not subtle enough for true 
cunning. Take me into your counsels, make meyour 
friend and confidant, and I will bear the burden of 
your guilt.” 

She showed her white teeth, so like the pointed 
fangs of a beast of prey, and smiled as, in obedience 
to Cecile’s desire, Mx. Porsythe granted her re- 

uest. 

“Be faithful to us,and'youshall be well rewandud,”* 
he said. “ Batray us, and you:shall feel the weight 
of my vengeance !” 

Renee turned her back upon him, but knelt beside 
her young mistress, and kisged the pretty, jewelled 
hand with rapturous fervour. 

“As if Renee wanted rewards for serving her 
golden-haired daughter of the sun—her lily-faced 
pet!” she murmured, with strong emotion. “She 
will die for her, if need be—die and make no 

say 

“ T know it,” said Cecile, caressingly. “ Mr, For= 
sythe meant no harm, Renee. But you know that 
you will share my-prosperity. When Redwoede be- 
longs to me, you sit all day long in the draw- 
ing-room, dressed in silks, with. jewels in your ears, 
and you shall have servants to wait upon you as in 
your youthful days.” 

Her words had power to restore the calm to 
Renee’s face, and the business under consideration 
was again discussed. 

At length, the artangements all completed, Mr. 
Forsythe retreated to his own apartments to write 
his letter to Mr. Sorel, and Cecile arose and laid aside 
her bridal veil and flowers. Her robe was too be- 
coming to be so soon discarded ; besides, she wished 
to luse no time in visiting Lady Redwoode. She 
looked very fair and pretty, as she finally left the 
room, and made her way to the apartments of the 
baroness. 

Her ladyship was reclining on a couch, her festive 
garments exchanged for a plainer, less significant 
attire. She looked pale, sad, and deeply troubled. 
She had just learned that Mr. Anchester had gone 
away, and without knowing of her desire to see him. 
She fancied that she saw Cecile’s hand in his depar- 
ture, and blamed herself severely for having been so 
confidential with Mr. Forsythe that morning. 

The scales had nearly fallen ftom her eyes at last, 
and Cecile comprehended that her own footing had 
become precariqus. 

She crossed the room and knelt beside the baro- 
ness, With an assumption of child-like airs, and said, 
with pretty blushes: 

“ Dear mamma, I am come to ask a favour—a great 
favour. Will you grant it?” 

“Tcan tell better when I know what it is,” re- 
plied Lady Redwoods, coldly. 

“T want to go somewhere on a little bridal tour, 
mamma. I want to see something more of England, 
and it is so dismal here at Redwoode now that Hel- 
lice is gone. I cannot go, unless you will go with 
us.” 

“ You ask too’much, Cecile. I cannot go. TFeéllice 
may return at any moment, and I must be here to re- 
ceive her.” 

A thought flashed across Cecile’s fertile brain, #hd 
she pat it into good use. ‘ ; 

“But, mamma,” she said, “Andrew has got track 
of Hellice. She is somewhere on the northern const, 
boarding ina family, I believe. Mr. Anchester-told 


Andrew so, and I should like to go for my poor 
cousin, She has bean punished.enoygh for her errors, 
Do let us go for her; mamma!” 

Lady Redwoode put one hand under Cecile’s chin, 
raising her face so that she could read it like the open 
pages of a book. Cecile exercised all her powers of 
dissimulation, and forced into her countenance a look 
of truthfulness, frankness, and simple honesty that 
deceived the baroness, and might well have deceived 
Lavater. 

“ How did Mr. Anchester know of Hellice’s move- 
ments?” she asked. 

Cecile replied by inventing a plausible tale, own- 
ing to a previous acquaintance with Mr. Anchester 
in India, describing him as Hellice’s lover, stigma- 
tizing him as a gambler and adventurer, and ex- 
pressing her fears that he would compel Hellice into 
a marriage with him. 

“We will follow him then at once,” declared her 
ladyship. “ Let us set out by the evening train. Get 
ready, without delay.” 

She dismissed Cecile with this injunction, and set 
to work with feverish haste to prepare for her 
journey. No doubts of Cecile’s truthfulness occutted 
to her. No imagination of personal harm crossed 
her mind. She saw no motive for a falsehood, and 
so believed Cecile’s statement«unquestioningly. 

Mr. Forsythe was soon made aware of the success 
of his plans, and his delight was great. It suited 
him better, however, to postpone the journey unti] 
the morrow, and it seemed as if fortune were be- 
stowing her choicest favours upon him, for the anxicty 
of the past few pane, a by the day’s ex- 


citement, brought Redw. de a severe 
, nervous headache w. effectually put off all tra 


The day passed drearily enough for a marriage- 
day.  Oecile. was. assiduous in her attentions to the 
baroness,. and flattered: herself that she recovered 
} auch lost ground. Mr. Kenneth regarded her filial 
‘devotion as fey dv wren and took ogeasion to 
4 wee Cecile to husband, and to speak condem- 
natorily of the exiled Hellice. 

The next mo: Lady BRedwoodb. expressed 
herself welb eno her the carriage 
was 2 : : : y took their 
seats, were dri’ . mee was found 
in the waiting-roont att she having gone 
on in advance, but.the madeno objections 
to.the woman’s presence. 00 significance 
to it. The vere and the travel- 
lers- were soon™ ~porthward in an. express 


Tt-was.two “hottrs past_noon when they alighted 
from their eoath at a raral village in the nor- 
thern part of England. They went immediately to 
the principal inn, ordered rooms and a repast, and 
were served in due course of time. As they gathered 
about the table; in the small private parlour, Mr. 
Forsytlie said : 

“Our journey is almost accomplished. It is but 
three or four miles to the place where Hellice has 
gained a home. The sky threatens a shower, and I 
think we had better remain where we are for an hour 
or two. You both look fatigued, Lady Redwoode 
especially, and an hour’s rest will do you no 
harm.” 

This arrangement meb with no dissent, and the 
ladies retired to their rooms.as soon as dinner was 
over for a brief repose. Mr. Forsythe, with a satis- 
fied smile, hurried downstairs, hired the best horse 
at command, and set out for his destination—the 
house that had been advertised to be let, 

He was gone nearly two hours, but the time had 
been well spent, ifone might judge by the expression 
of his eyes and face. He mounted the inn stairs, 
whistling softly to himself, and passed into his 
chamber to remove the dust of the road from his gar- 
ments. He then returned to the little parlour, where 
the ladies, in travelling attire, awaited him. 

“IT beg your pardon, Lady Redwoode, for compel- 
ling-you to wait so long,” he said. “1 fancied you 
were still asleep. The carriage is waiting.” — 

The baroness immediately arose, as did Cecile,and 
Mr. Forsythe conducted the ladies to the carriage 
that was waiting in the court-yard. Renee mounted 
to the box beside the driver, the luggage was pu! 
on, unnoticed by Lady Redwoode, and the carriage 
started. pa 

“ You are sure that Hellice is near here, Andrew? 
asked the baroness, with a sudden anxiety. “You 
are sure that we are not upon a false trail?” 

“Quite sure,” was tle prompt response. ~ Mr. 
Anchester came to this village yesterday, and took 
the direction we are now taking.” 

Lady Redwoode aroused herself and looked keenly 
at the young couple beside her; a6. if some faint yo 
picion of intended wrong”had entered her mind. She 
was tem to ask questions which for the first time 
Sore her, but she thecked herself, and sank 





into a watchful silence . 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 
This hand, I cannot but in death resign. 
Dryden. 
Take my esteem, if you on that can live, 
For frankly, sir, ‘tis all I have to give. Ibid. 

Heitice, in her retreat at the Rookery, was 
anconscious of the threatening shadows that had 
pegun to gather around the lady of Redwoode. The 
young girl was seemingly contented in her new 
home. She spent much of her time out of doors 
among the odorous plants, down by the river-side, 
in the gardens, and on the adjacent mountain- 
tops, and the result of her rambles might have been 
found in her blooming cheeks, her brightening eyes, 
and her increasing spirit of cheerfulness. Her oc- 
cupations weré few and simple. She made sketches 
of the prettiest bits of scenery in the vicinity, 
visited some,of ‘the labourers’ cottages, made a few 
purchases at the,nearest village, and employed her- 
self, after a desultory fashion, in making additions 
to her now scanty wardrobe. 

She had an aversion to what is termed “ fancy- 
work,” and Mrs. Hartley soon discovered that this 
aversion extended itself to any employment of the 
needle, - The housekeeper, therefore, relieved her 
guest of her labours in that way, paying no heed to 
Hellice’s smiling remonstrances. 

The duties of companion were soon lost sight of 
entirely.. Mas. Hartley found it difficult to keep up 
the réle of rector’s widow. She was most at! ease in 
her ample kitchen, aud she did not hesitate to con- 
fess this fact. 

She sank, in truth, into her proper position of house- 
keeper, and elevated Hellice to the post of mistress, 
iaking care not to alarm the young lady by a ‘too 
prominent exposition of the real state of affairs. 
The maiden came and went at her will, wandered 
through the gray old house, and through the wilder- 
ness-like gardens, plucked the few vagrant flowers 
that bloomed amidst the thick weeds and grasses, 
and exercised all the privileges of an owner of the 
dwelling. 

She felt more freedom here than she had felt at 
Redwoode. There were no sharp nor suspicious 
eyes to mark and misinterprét her movements 
or manners; and there was no sad and tender 
gaze to thrill her heart with incomprehensible 
yearning. 

Mrs. Hartley loved her: with a respectful devotion, 
and Sandy’s admiration had deepened into the blind 
worship that a devotee: might. yield his saint. He 
followed:.her about like a dog, anticipated her 
wishes, believed. himself her protector, and, in his 
own mind, fancied her the heroine of his favourite 
novels. 

In this .quiet, simple home, Hellice recovered her 
strength and courage. She resolutely refused to 
mourn over her trials and griefs. A quiet and un- 
waveriug trust in heaven, and its protecting love, 
was her steadfast anchor in the storms that had 
assailed her, and which had only paused, to gather 
renewed strength to withstand their buffetings. She 
eultivated a strong and cheerful spirit, andina week 
had become the sunshine and comfort of the grim 
old place. 

Yet, could;one have looked into. her chamber in 
the lonely hours of the night, they would have seen 
the brave maiden brave no longer, but anguished, 
heart-stricken, and overwhelmed with a burden of 
woe too great for longer endurance. Those hours 
must be considered too sacred for farther description. 

Hellice: soon. discovered that the Rookery was 
only an hour’s ride from the sea, and she made se- 
veral excursions thither, accompanied by Sandy, 
making the journey in the rickety old chaise in the 
morning, and returning home in the evening 
twilight.. ‘Phe scenery on the way became a source 
of unfailing delight after her Indian life, the moun- 
tains and river, rocks and. sea, became as personal 
friends to her, and she loved them accordingly. 

One morning, a bright, fair, sunny morning, Sandy 
brought the chaise around to the door for one of 
these excursions,.and Mrs. Hartley deposited wituin 
it a small hamper containing a host of dainties to re- 
fresh the young lady during the day. Sandy took 
into his own keeping a humble package of plainer 
food for himself, and stowed it away under the seat. 
Hellice, in her broad-brimmed hat, and a new muslin 
dress, one of her recent. purechdses, and with her 
Indian shawi on her arm, looked unusually lovely as 
she came out and ascended to her seat in the vehiele, 

“I wish you were going too, Mrs. Hartley,” she 
said, brightly. “I will .perfect my. sketch. of that 
little bay, amd bring you.a whole, lop.c.of sea-weeds,” 

“You. are going to.the South Coys, then?” asked 
the housekeeper. 

Hellice. replied in the affirmative; and bade the 
good woman a gay farewell... Sandy cracked his 
whip, the horse. started, and the housekeeper re- 


look, muttering to herself that it was almost time for 
Mr. Anchester’s promised visit, and that she should 
not at all wonder if he were to come that day. 
Unconscious of Mrs. Hartley’s expectations, 
Hellice forgot herself in her enjoyment of her drive. 
Their way to the sea lay in the direction opposite 
to that by which the maiden had first entered it. 
The road crossed the valley and ascended through a 
pass between the hills to an undulating plain that 
swept down to the sea. Thickly-clustering trees 
shaded the road for some distance, and the breeze 
sweeping through them wafted to Hellice delicions 
edours that were more inspiriting than wine. 

“ How delightful!” murmured the girl, more alive 
to the beaaties of the scene than ever before. 

“Do you think so, miss?” asked Sandy, with a 
complacent expression on his freckled face, and a 
satisfied smile on his lips, as if the praise were due 
to him personally. “I al’ays thought it looked very 
well here. . To my mind, that hill yonder would ‘be 
just the place for a robber’s castle, and this pass 
here the ravine to ‘tack travellers in. Jest think, 
miss, how you’d feel to have Baron Hildebrand 
a springin’ out o’ that thicket, with about a thousand 
followers——” 

Hellice laughed merrily. 

“T should depend upon you for protection, Sandy,” 
she said. “I am sure you would defy the robbers 
and. their chief, however great their number.” 
Sandy was immensely flattered by this extra- 
vagant expression of confidence in his valour and 
prowess, and declared that Miss Glintwick had 
judged him rightly, and that he would die, if aced 
were, in her defence. 

“Thank you, Sandy,” returned Hellice, greatly 
amused at his dog-like fidelity and affection. “I 
hope I shall not be obliged to: tax your strength or 
courage so heavily. Ah! Look out! Your horse 
will go off the bridge if you are not more attentive 
to him.” 

Thus recalled to his work, Sandy cracked his 
whip, to conceal his mortification in having been 
found remiss in his duty as-driver, and pulled at 
the bit of his:steed with such spasmodic energy that 
the poor beast was uncertain whether to advance or 
to retreat, and finally solved the difficulty by coming 
tovan abrupt halt. 

Sandy muttered anathemas under his breath, and 
urged on the horse to a dangerous rate of speed, 
considering the dilapidated condition of the vehicle, 
determined to show his young mistress that he was 
capable of managing even a more fiery animal than 
the one under-his charge. 

Hellice almost held her breath as they went rat- 
tling over the stony road and across the rustic bridge, 
and she felt strongly inclined to get out and walk 
through the pass, but the horse accommodated his 
speed to.the abrupt ascent, and she therefore retained 
her seat. Tle pass was narrow,and shut in by high, 
steep hills, clothed in verdure. The sunshine did 
not penetrate to this secluded glade except at mid- 
day, and to the romantic imagination of the maiden 
the spot seemed :a fitting home for all those fairies, 
elfs, and brownies; once so dear to the hearts of the 
English people, and mow beloved by poets and 
dreamers. 

Thinking fanciful thoughts, and dreaming sweet 
dreams, born of the:morning and scene, Hellice said 
little, and Sandy devoted -himself to his steed. The 
drive was accomplished in the usual. time, and the 
morning was still fresh.and young when they came 
down to the wide and rocky beach, upon which the 
great, mirror-like sea played with musical murmurs. 

Hellice alighted im the shadow of a great boulder, 
that looked like a giant’s monument, and was full of 
clefts and nooks where shadows lay thickly. Sandy 
lifted out the hamper, and deposited it im one of the 
niches that had evidently served before as .a’ secret 
store-house, placed beside,it his own humble dinner, 
and then apologized for his absence while he took his 
equipage up to a fisher’s cottage, in the vicinity of 
which was a shed that offered it protection. His 
young mistress in the meantime seated herseif: on 
the rocks and awaited his return. 

The. fisher’s -wife eame out to the door of her 
cottagé to receive the young lady’s pheasant bow and 
smile, and the fisher’s children came shouting to 
welcome her, for Hellice’s sweet sad face had.won 
the hearty love of. these simple hearts. The 
maiden’s pockets were emptied of the little gifts.she 
had brought, and the happy little omes toddled 
home again transported with delight, justas Sandy 
returned, rowing an old skiff that was as clean as 
hands could make it. 

“You may row out inte the bay, Sandy,” said 
Hellice, arranging ‘her shawl as .a cushion, ‘and I 
will finish my sketch of the cove.” 

The, lad ebeyed, working. with a will, while 
Hellice opened her parasel to shade her face, and 
sang sweet and tender little Hindoo idyls that were 





the desired point, the young girl opened her port- 
folio, and proceeded to retouch her sketch of the 
strip of coast, while Sandy rested on his oars. ‘An 
hour, two hours, passed; the sketch was completed 
to the artist’s satisfaction, and Sandy resumed row- 
ing about the bay and up and down the coast. Abont 
noon, he directed ‘his tiny craft to a point of ‘land 
jutting out into the sea, and here Hellice was 
obliged to land, the tide having left the beach bare for 
a considerabledistance. Itwasapleasant walk back to 
the great boulder, and Hellice stopped at the fisher’s 
cottage to speak a few words toits occupants, and then 
continued her way alone, Sandy having been obliged 
to linger behind to care for the skiff. 

The sea-air had given her an appetite, so she 
unpacked her hamper and ate her lunch in the plea 
sant solitude with considerable enjoyment, and full 
appreciation of Mrs. Hartley’s kindness and consi- 
deration. A bottle of French wine she reserved 
from the hamper for Sandy’s use, and the remainiag 
untouched delicacies she distributed among -the 
fisher’s children, who again thronged about her, as 
bees throng around a flower. She then wandered 
off by herself up the coast for a ramble among the 
rocks. 

It was a wild coast, looking as though a world 
had been wrecked upon its shores, The wild- 
ness and grandeur ‘appealed to Hellice’s love of the 
beautiful and the terrible, She loved to climb over 
the rocks, to gain a good outlook, and survey from 
it the smiling, treacherous sea, so full of syren 
wiles and lures to the unwary. Now she walked 
along the bits of beech that lay among the rocks, 
peeped into caverns where mermaids might have 
dwelt, and lingered in sunny little spots that were 
strangely out of place amidst all that chaos and rocky 
desolation. She wandered on over nearly a-mile of 
boulders and chasms, stopping at last at a gigantic 
towering cliff, whose summit commanded a magni- 
ficent view of sea andshore. She had never ascended 
this cliff, but she did so now, finding a foothold in 
precarious places, where a bird might have scorned 
to rest, and with no thought of danger in her pre- 
oecupied mind. 

The top was gained at last,and Hellice, panting 
with fatigue, sank down upon a chair-like fragment 
of stone, and gave herself up to reveries. The time 
passed by unheeded, Sandy and the scene alike for- 
gotten, untilshe was at last startled by a firm, heavy 
footfall behind her. 

She raised her head, startled and hali-frightened, 
and beheld Darcy Anchester ! 

Surprise held her mute and motionless for a moment, 
but, with an effort, she recovered herself and held 
out her hand in greeting. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr, Anchester,” 
shesaid, with quiet dignity. “1 understood you te 
say that-you should not visit the Rookery.” 

“ The Rookery has gained an attraction which 1 
found ‘myself unable to resist,” declared the adven- 
turer with awkward gallantry. “ Yoware the mag- 
net, Miss Hellice, and my heart tarns to you as the 
needle to the pole !” 

Hellice bowed very gravely in recognition of this 
compliment, and loosened the strings of her hatas if 
they choked her. She possessed suflicient knowladge 
of the usages of society to understand that the 
Rookery ‘could not afford a home to her and to this 
unwelcome lover at the same time, and already she 
fancied herself homeless.. She took off her hatrand 
fanned herself with it in # perturbed manner, the 
raysof the declining sun touehing the burnished 
ends -of her dark hair and turning them to purest 
gold. Sos 

“T hope I have not offended you, Miss Hellice,” 
said Mr. Anchester, interpreting her manner aright. 
“I came.on to Scotland to assure myseli that you 
had found a secure shelter here, and I shall not stay 
if you wish me to gd. My—my cousin informed me 
that you had made an excursion in this direction, 
and 1 walked here in search of you. It was easy 
after gaining the coast to distinguish yuur figure on 
this rock. I wonder at-your temerity in climbing 
it.” 

“ You are just come from Redwoode ?” 

“Yes, Miss Hellice. I left Redwoede yesterday, 
directly after the marriage of Cecile to Mr. Fer- 
sythe!” ‘ 

“ She is married, then?” she replied, looking up to 
learn from Mr. Anchester’s features if the fact gave 
him pain. 

“Yes, she is. married,” answered the adventurer, 
with a smile, reading her thoughts. “ She was a very 
pretty bride, but for some reason the marriage was 
quite private. The happy couple, accompanied by 
Lady Kedwoode, went away dinecily after the cere- 
mony.” f F 

“They are all gone from Redwoede!” said Hellice, 
with @ shadow creeping over her face. “ The place 
must seem deserted. Was—was Sir Richard Hangh- 
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added, hesitatingly, and with pretended indiffer- 
ence. 

“Oh, yes, he was one of the favoured few,” de- 
clared Mr. Anchester, easily. “Sir Richard was 
the life of the company, the gayest of the gay. There 
was a recklessness in his manner I did not quite like, 
but the ladies seemed to admire the transformation 
in his character extremely well.” 

Mr. Anchester spoke this falsehood with the most 
truthful air imaginable. Hellice regarded him ear- 
nestly, and then looked away seaward, shading her 
eyes with her hand. The wild sea-breezes blew 
her hair and garments, tossing them behind her like 
streaming banners. Her pure face, in its exquisite 
contour, showed against the distant blue of sky and 
sea, increasing Mr. Anchester’s love for her into an 
all-absorbing passion. His voice was husky with 
repressed emotion, as he said: 

“ Hellice, it is not necessary for me to tell you that 
you are all alone. Your cousin and her husband with 
Lady Redwoode have gone on a lengthened bridal 
tour. Sir Richard Haughton left Sea View yesterday 
to be absent months, perhaps years. Holly Bank has 
closed its doors upon you. And that is not all,” he 
added, determining upon a bolder falsehood still than 
that he had uttered concerning the young baronet, 
“ Miss Kenneth has prevailed upon her brother to 
espouse her cause against you. They both believe 
that you, without any motive, and from mere malice, 
attempted Miss Kenneth’s life, and the old maid de- 
mands justice. Her rector has made her think that 
you are going about like the Evil One seeking whom 
you may devour. In short, Hellice, Miss Kenneth 
has placed detectives on your track, and they are 
searching for you everywhere.” 

Hellice’s slight figure shook like a reed in the 
wind, and she turned towards her persecutor with a 
white, appealing face, and eyes full of horror, utter- 
ing only a low and terrified exclamation. 

Mr. Anchester met her gaze with an expression of 
tender care. 

“Do you think they will find me?” asked the girl, 
in a hollow whisper, after giving herself time to rea- 
lize the whole meaning of her enemy’s communi- 
cation. “Oan they track me here, Mr. Anchester ? 
It is not that I am afraid ofa trial, for I am inno- 
cent. You know I am innocent, Mr. Anchester, do 
you not? But the disgrace—the terrible disgrace— 
to my aunt and tome! I could never endure to sit 
in the prisoner's seat, and be stared at, and required 
to make my defence——And Sir Richard——” she 
added, brokenly. “ Tell me, Mr. Anchester, that they 
cannot track me here!” 

“T hope they will not be able to doso!” responded 
the adventurer, fervently, his thoughts reverting to 
the detectives employed by Sir Richard Haughton and 
Lady Redwoode ina veritable search for the maiden. 
“ Oh, Hellice, give me the right to protect you with 
my life. If you were only my wife, no one would 
dare to harm you. Marry me, and let me take you 
abroad till this accusation blows over, and I will then 
take you to Lady Redwoode and make your innocence 
manifest to her. A marriage with me would bea 

safe outlet from all these dangers now menacing 
rou.” 

He drew up his more than six feet of altitude to 
its greatest height, and stood before her, with his 
massive shoulders and Herculean figure, like a bul- 
wark of strength. 

“Will it not be pleasant to be cared for and pro- 
tected ?” he asked, in as soft tones as he could as- 
sume. “ Hellice, I have loved you from the hour I 
first beheld you. You fancied I loved Cecile, when 
my heart beat only for you. Accept my love, my 
homage, my devotion, and we will foil your enemies 

et!” 

Hellice believed herself cast off by her friends, 
rejected by her lover, pursued by relentless enemies. 
Circumstances were against her, and if she refused 
this present suitor her fate might be terrible. Yet 
she could not be untrue to herself, or to her love for 
the young baronet. Moreover, like a ray of sunshine 
flashing into the blackest gloom, she still cherished 
the precious, golden hope that had come to her in her 
hour of extremest desolation, and that hope upheld 
her like a divine promise. 

She glanced at Mr. Anchester’s face. It was close- 
shaven, and all its features were displayed with dis- 
tinctness. Hellice was not a judge of character by 
lines and contours, but she had a woman's keen per- 
ceptions and intuitions, and she felt instinctively 
that this man was not good nor true-hearted, and 
that to marry him would be to fly from one danger 
to another, to seal with her own hand her life-long 
misery. She believed that he loved her, that that 
love might ennoble him, that he would be kind to 
her, but she could not respect him. The thought of 
becoming his wife was too intolerable to be con- 
sidered for even an instant. 

Yet her voice and manner were very gentle as she 
assured him that she could not marry him. She re- 








— his love, if not himself, and was loth to pain 
im. 

“ But, Mr. Anchester,” she said in conclusion, “I 
will be your friend, if my friendship be worth any- 
thing. You must not remain here if your cousin 
continues to extend her protection to me, for my 
decision can never change. Marriage is not for one 
so buffeted by fate as I.” 

“ You will change your mind——” 

“ Never,” declared Hellice, her eyes flashing with 
uncontrollable emotion, her face glowing with feeling. 
“ Love is necessary to a true marriage, and I have 
no love for you. You know well that I have already 
loved. When that love dies out in my heart, there 
will remain only cold, dead ashes which no human 
power can ever rekindle !” 

“Tam content to marry you without love!” said 
Mr. Anchester. 

“Marriage without loveis a desecration!” responded 
Hellice, the fire in her nature kindling. “It is un- 
righteous, unholy. §So far I have held myself guilt- 
less, and I will not, to save my life, plunge into a 
deliberate sin, or place between the one I love and 
myself an impassable barrier !” 

“ The last argument outweighs the first, I suspect,” 
said Mr. Anchester, with an involuntary sneer. “But 
Iam willing to wait——” 

“You may wait till you are gray, and ‘still keep 
waiting, Mr. Anchester. I will never marry you. 
Even if I did not love another, I would not marry 
you. You area gambler, an adventurer, a man of 
many pretences, but with no real stability of charac- 
ter, no real innate goodness or principle. I am sorry 
that I have been obliged to speak so plainly, after 
your kindness to me, but I could not help doing so 
in justice to myself.” 

Mr. Anchester bit his lips with anger, but managed 
to keep his temper under control. 

“You reject my love from some school-girl notions, 
I see, which not even your hunted and desolate con- 
dition can dispel,” he remarked, with an attempt at 
coolness. “What will you do when the Rookery 
doors are closed upon you ?” 

“You are not my only friend, Mr. Anchester. I 
have one more powerful than you who will protect 
me!” 

“Who is it?” asked Mr. Anchester, incredulously. 

Hellice looked upward, with the tender reverence 
of a little child, the fire and passion gone from her 
face, the stormy look vanished from her eyes. 

Mr. Anchester was momentarily abashed and con- 
founded. 

“You will find the need of earthly protection, I 
fancy,” he said, grimly, after an awkward pause. 

Hellice did not reply to this sneer, but her proud 
face, so full of meaning, showed plainly that it had 
not advanced its utterer in her estimation. 

“ Hellice,” exclaimed her suitor, eagerly, after a 
brief self-communing, I can offer you more than pro- 
tection anda home. It isin my power not only to 
clear your name, but to raise you to a position, of 
which you have not dared to dream. What do you 
say, Hellice, to being acknowledged as the daughter 
of Lady Redwoode, the heiress of her wealth? What 
do you say to sending away this cousin of yours, of 
stripping her of her gay plumes, and reducing her to 
your present level ?” 

Hellice neither heard nor heeded the last question. 
Her face lighted up with a glorious radiance, and 
she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Mr. Anchester, is there hope that I may be, 
after all, the daughter of Lady Redwoode? Is she 
my mother, she whom I have so loved, for whom my 
heart so yearns at this moment ? You were papa’s 
most intimate friend. Did he tell you that I was the 
child of his sister? Oh, my soul has foreboded this 
blessed truth—if truth it be! I had a hope that it 
might be so, and yet I dared not cherish it!” 

“Hellice, I was in the room adjoining your 
father’s, when he summoned you, Cecile and Renee to 
separate conferences with him. I heard what he 
said to each, though no one dreamed that I listened. 
I shall not tell you what I heard, It is enough to 
say that his communications to your cousin and the 
ayah were widely different from those to you. I 
can prove—— I will not say what. It is better to 
be guarded. But if you will marry me, Hellice, I 
will take you to Lady Redwoode, and she shall be 
made to receive you as her cherished daughter. 
Think, Hellice,” and the adventurer’s face wore an 
evil glow. “On the one hand, a prison and disgrace! 
On the other, wealth, luxury, a husband's devotion, a 
mother’s tender, undying love! If my love be no- 
thing in your sight, Lady Redwoode’s cannot be 
lightly rejected. Think of that peerless woman 
lavishing her love upon you——” 

Hellice put up her hand for him to stop. Her face 
was startlingly white with agitation. Her soul was 
convulsed to itsutmost depths. The picture Mr. An- 
chester had drawn rose before her livid and life-like. 


be untrue to herself, to her nature, to her love. She 
chose the bitter draught, as one pushes from him the 
last chance of happiness. 

“Say no more!” she said, commandingly. «] 
have given you my answer. Not for safety, not for 
wealth, not for the priceless gift of a mother’s love, 
will I marry you, Darey Anchester!” 

Without another word she turned from him, and 
leaped, with the fleetness of a chamois, from rock to 
rock, descending rapidly to the sands. Mr. Anches- 
ter followed her as swiftly as he could, but his 
movements were more cautious. - More than once he 
held his breath as she climbed over rocks and crossed 
chasms, fearing that the girl would fall and be dashed 
in pieces, but she flew onward, seeming to be upheld 
by wings. He pursued her, breathless and anxious, 
back to the fisher’s cottage, arriving just in time to 
see the chaise, with its occupants, disappearing from 
view on the road leading to the Rookery. 

“ Love and pleasant temptations have all failed, it 
seems,” he muttered, choking with rage ‘as he con- 
templated his utter discomfiture, and the long walk 
back to the valley. “When gentle means fail, harsh 
ones must betried! I shall play with her no longer, 
but force her into this marriage that seems so dis- 
tasteful to her. With or without her consent, she 
shall become my wife, and that without delay!” 

Clenching his fists and glancing in the direction 
the retreating chaise had taken, he set out for the 
Rookery, schemes of oppression and violence absorb- 
ing his half-frenzied thoughts. 

(Tobe continued.) 








Carriace Accipents.—The deaths of the 164 
persons who were killed by horses. or carriages in 
the streets of London last year imply a large amount 
of injury to a great number of people. Thus, if in 
the absence of direct information it be assumed that 
one in ten of such accidents terminates fatally, then 
the large number of 1476 persons were more or less 
injured, in addition to the 164 deaths, bringing up the 
number of killed or injured last year in the metro- 
polis to 1640. The number of fatal accidents by horse 
conveyances in 1865 was 232; the number of persons 
injured, upon the above hypothesis, was 2088. In 
i866 the deaths were 205, the number injured were 
1845. Of the 164 fatal cases registered in 1867, 30 
per cent. were those of children under 10 years of 
age, 9 per cent. were aged 10 and under 20, 25 per 
cent. were aged 20 and under 40, 18 per cent. were 
aged 40 and under 60,16 per cent. were aged 60 and 
under 80, and 2 per cent. were of the advanced age 
of 80 and upwards. Of 100 deaths, 3 were caused by 
carriages, 6 by omnibuses, 9 by horses, 15 by cabs, 
and 67 by vans, waggons, drays, and carts. Insome 
cases it was the driver of the vehicle that was injured, 
and the occupations of the persons killed showed 
that a large proportion of the persons injured by tle 
heavy traffic consisted of carters and carmen, whose 
duty it was to walk in the road by the side cf the 
heavy-laden vehicles. It would be well—seeing the 
large number of deaths which from car- 
riage accidents—if persons whose occupations neces- 
sitated their frequenting the dangerous thoroughfares 
of London would insure their lives. 

Fortune TELLING IN FRANCE.—A widespread 
credulity still exists among the inhabitants of the 
rural districts in France, where the peasants too 
frequently have recourse to fortune tellers to obtain 
remedies for the diseases of their cattle or of them- 
selves. A woman named Garay, of Bayonne, with 
her servant, Gracieuse Mougny, have just been tried 
in that town on a charge of swindling a smith of 
Ustaritz, who had consulted her for some rheumatic 
pains. The prisoner having first declared that an 
evil spirit had entered the man’s body one day that 
he had eaten bread and cheese and drunk wine, 
commenced her treatment, which consisted princi- 
pally in extracting from the victim different sums of 
money for the purpose of performing certain incan- 
tations, at length amounting to a sum of 594fr., and 
no part of which ever returned to the dupe. The 
woman, having also given him a pot of what she 

retended to be human grease, required the man to 
lioteg to her the mattress and sheets on which he 
slept, so that she might ascertain the effects of her 
cure, but these she sold, as well as other articles of 
which she had obtained possession for a similar 
purpose. The man, finding at length that he derived 
no benefit from the treatment, denounced the fortune 
teller to the police. A young woman of Tarnos also 
came fo! to = Garay me eee from 
her 192f. to procure her marriage a young man, 
who, however, had deceived her. The accused 
Garay, who had been already twice condemned, was 
now sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, 50f. fine, 
and five years’ surveillance of the police; and her 
accomplice to six months’ imprisonment, and the 
remainder of the sentence similar to that of her 
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RED DOUGLASS. 
——_—_@———— 
CHAPTER I. 

“ PRISONER at the bar, what have you to say be- 
fore the sentence of the lawis pronounced upon you?”’ 

Thus spoke the clerk of the Court of the Queen’s 
Assizes, in the ancient city of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
looking at a man who sat with bowed head in the 
prisoner’s dock. ‘Three stern judges, wigged and 
gowned, sat on the bench. The court-room was 
crowded in every part, until there was not standing 
room for another person in it. 

The prisoner arose. Almost a giant in height, 
being fully six and a half feet, he was yet a model 
of perfection in form, and in face as well. Dark 
auburn hair, curled over each side of a white mas- 
sive forehead—beneath arched but not heavy eye- 
brows, shone clear blue eyes, which looked boldly, 
honestly up at his judges, and then firmly upon the 


crowd, which now scarcely breathed, so anxious. 


was each one to catch the words that he was about 
to utter. 

The lower part of his face was covered with a 
glossy beard darker even than his hair, but every 
expression of the features which could be seen was 
indicative of a firm, quiet, dignified and honourable 
character. 

“ My lords,” he said, in a voice clear as the call of 
a bugle in his native Highland air, “this is the first 
time that a Douglass of my clan has ever stood in a 
felon’s dock. What has brought me here? A con- 
spiracy so dark, a plot so foul, that Satan himself 
would have scorned to take a hand init. For the 
purpose of robbing me of my own rightful inheri- 
tance, as well as to be revenged for the loss of a 
flower of truth and beauty which he could neither 
win nor wear, my own half brother, with perjured 
lips and malice, has been my chief accuser. Through 
perjured and gold-bought witnesses, by a jury, 
more than half of whom I know were bribed to find 
me guilty, my fate has been decided. 

“No—not my fate. That rests partially with you, 
my lords. It is for you to adjudge my sentence, for 
you to pronounce my doom. Were I guilty, with 
defiance on my lips 1 would dare you to do your ut- 
termost; but Iam innocent. And forthe sake of one 
whose fate is as close-linked to mine as the sap is to 
the tree in which it circulates, I ask you to be mer- 
— For her sake, andin the holy name of Justice, 

ask it. 

“ And also for another reason I ask it. I knowmy 
own nature. I am yet, foully wronged as I have 
been on this trial, a man. Make me a convict, send 
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me among thieves and murderers, as I know you 
can, and I shall cease to be so. I shall become a 
fiend. Mark me, my lords, while yet I can speak 


calmly and thoughtfully. If I am sent from this 
court a doomed and branded felon, made an outcast 
from society, society shall be the sufferer. I have 
no more to say, my lords !” 

There was a low murmur of applause in the 
crowded court-room when the noble-looking pri- 
soner sat down. It would have been louderand more 
general had not the officers of the court instantly in- 
terfered to stop it. 

The judges did not as usual pause for consultation. 
Their minds had already been fixed—warped, too— 
to the prejudice of the prisoner, and nothing which 
he had said, or’could say, would change the sentence 
therein fixed. 

The senior judge, bending upon him a stern look, 
said: 

“Roland Douglass, known in your clan as the Red 
Douglass, rise, and hear your sentenve. Had you 
shown penitence and remorse for the crimes of which 
you have been found guilty—had you shown a less 
bold and defiant spirit, we might have been moved 
to a merciful course. But your malignant attack upon 
both witnesses and jury, and most of all the threat 
you have dared to utter, drives every merciful thought 
from our minds. And to protect society from one 
who, situated as you are, dares to threaten it, we 
will see that you are, through all your life, kept be- 
yond the pale of society. Your sentence is trans- 
portation for the term of your natural life to one of 
the penal colonies of Her Majesty, there in servitude 
to remain.” 

The judge ceased, and a shivering moan ran through 
the crowd, while, an instant after, from the lips of a 
veiled female, who sat as near the prisoner as she 
could—for the dock was railed in—there rose a 
wild, piercing shriek. Then she was seen to stretch 
her arms towards the prisoner, and fell fainting into 
the arms of an elderly woman, who sat close by her, 
and who arose to save her from falling. 

“Poor, poor Jeannie!” cried the prisoner, with a 
wild, sad voice, “You shall be avenged for all your 
wrongs and sorrows—bitterly avenged! Itisall dark 
for you now, poor wife; but light shall come when 
the hand of the Red Douglass is free from chains, 
and once more grasps the bright claymore.” 

“ Remove the prisoner instantly. We will hear no 
more of his vain threats,” cried the judge. 

“ Margery, take care of poor Jeannie, and get her 
home quickly !”’ said the Douglass, as he was hurried 
past the old woman, who was holding up the form of 
his unconscious young wife. 











“T will, Roland Douglass, I will. If harm reaches 
her, it must first pass through me,” said the old wo- 
man, in a strong Scottish accent. 

He looked his thanks, and the next moment was 
led from her sight. 

An officer of the court now brought some water, and 
poor Jeannie Douglass was restored to consciousness. 

Her first glance was towards the dock, where she 
had last seen him standing. 

“ Gone—gone so soon!” she gaspingly murmured. 
“Can I see him no more ?” 

“ Oh, yes; they will let you see him before the 
convict ship sails,” said the officer kindly. “And 
now let me help you out of the court-room, for every- 
body is looking at you.” 

The officer, who had more heart than most men of 
his class, now cleared a passage, and Jeannie Dou- 
glass, leaning upon the arm of the old foster-mother 
of her husband, Margery Greme—who was herself 
a cripple, and had to use a crutch to assist her steps 
—followed him ont of the building. 

“* Let us go home, my bonny bairn, let us go home. 
We can weep and pray there,” said the old woman, 
when they reached the street. 

“Home, Margery? Ihave no home where he is 
not. The ship which carries him over the wide sea 
must carry me too.” 

Child-like and very beautiful, not yet through her 
twentieth summer, was this poor young wife, with 
her hair hanging in curls of golden hue and bright- 
ness down over her white shoulders. Yet she spoke 
as‘ firmly asa thorough woman of a voyage which 
would keep her more than half a year upon a tem- 
pestuous sea. 

“The innocent wife of a convict is not allowed to 
accompany him in his exile!” hissed a harsh, unplea- 
sant voice close behind her. 

And turning quickly, as if she had heard the hiss 
of an envenomed serpent, she confronted a person 
whose rich garb denoted him to hold the position of a 
gentleman; but in his pale face, small, malicious 
gray eyes, and in every expression of his sharp-fea- 
tured countenance, was written the character of a 
deep, cunning, and heartless villain. 

“ Donald Douglass! Do you dare to speak to me, 
after having sworn away the life-long liberty of my 
husband?” cried the indignant wife. “ Begone to 
the property of which you have robbed him, and 
cross my path no more, or——” 

“ Or what, my pretty tigress?” cried the wretch, 
as she paused before uttering the threat she was about 
to speak. 

“T may forget my sex and avenge, if I cannot 
right, the wrongs of my husband.” 
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“ Pooh—that sounds pretty, but there is rothing in 
i. You are now reduced to beggary, nc one will 
befriend the wife of a transported convict, and 
Jeannie Douglass, with all her pride, wil] yet have 
to ask aid and sustenance from the man whose love, 
honestly proffered, she scorned.” 

“Never—never! I would die by my own hand, 
cr perish by the slow, sure pangs of thirstand star- 
vation, before I would accept one drop of water or 
ene crumb of bread from your heads. Leave me, 
sir ; my eyes ache with looking at you.” 

“Pooh! don’t be foolish. Hecan be no more to 
you. My carriage is close at hand, and sa 

The villain’s words were cat suddenly short. Por 
the young wife, too indignant to hear more, and, per- 
haps, from his looks anticipating what he was about 
to say, snatched the crutch from the hands of Mar- 
ery Greme, and with a strength doubled by her 

*, smote him on the temple so heavily that he 
ll bleeding and senseless at her feet. 

““One blow for the Red Douglass,” she serted. 
“ And it shall not be the last.” 

Leaving the persecutor of ‘her husband wherehe 
fell, after restoring the crutch to Margery, Jeannie 
Douglass walked calmly on towards the lodgings 
which she had ‘occupied during the trial of her hus- 
band, Though the officer who had accompanied her 
from the court-room saw her strike her insglter 
down, he made no remark, nor did he even offerte 
assist the fallen man. He knew that he deseryedall 
that he got, and more. 

When Donald Douglass.recovered his senses and 
his feet, Jeannie was out of sight. 

“ One more item in my list of causes for hate!” “he 
muttered, as he placed his hand on his bleeding face. 
“She shall shed tears of blood for this. She shall 
never see himagain. I can and will prevent evyena 
jast interview.” 

And the heartless wretch re-entered the court- 
oom. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


From the moment that he was sentenced, Ronald 
uglass was a changed man. Light still shone out 
of his azure eyes, but it was the fierce light of one 
who felt himself at war with allmen. No smiling look 


iend or foe. Dark, silent, moody, 
and stern, he wished, he said, only for one thing before 

was removed from his pr 1-cell to the trans- 
port ship. That was an erview with his 
young wife, whom he knew to be broken- 
hearted at his misfortunes. 

For this he asked, but he was sternly denied. He 
demanded a reason for their denying him a privilege 
which he saw accorded to the meanest thief in gaol. 

He was told that it had been reported to his judges 
that his wife intended to give him the means of com- 
mitting suicide or of escaping. To prevent this he 
was not to be permitted to see her. 

“Tell the idiots from me that I love revenge 
too well die now, in any way, much less by my 
own hand,” he cried. “ Asto escaping from gaol with 

he brand of a felon on my name—it is even less 

Unbolt this d aside every bar, 
and for a life’s liberty I would not stir a step while 
my name is attainted. I would see my poor wife to 
cheer up her drooping 8} irits—to tell her to be brave 

that the soul of the Red Douglass is not crushed. 
But he will yet trample on the bodies of his perse- 

t She must cheer up and live to see it. Let 
me but see her and tell her that, and I will go with- 
out a murmur on board the ship which is to carry me 

m my native land, perhaps for ever.” 

“ It cannot be,” said the gaoler, touched in spite of 
a nature hardened by his official life. “ My orders are 
peremptory. ‘To disobey them would cost me my 
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I'he gaoler withdrew, but shortly afterwards an- 











other visitor wasannounced. He wore the dress of an 
officer of poli ‘e. He entered the cell, and the door 
was closed behind him. 

* What do you want with the Red Douglass ?” 
wsked the prisoner, sternly. “Am La wild beast to 
be gazed at fora price?” 

“ Hush, chieftain, of a noble clan. I am a friend !” 
said the man in a low tone. 

“Afriend? The Red D lass has but one friend | 
on earth, and he is denied even a parting interview 
with her.” 


“Speak lower. It is from her, your pure, brave 
young wife that come. She tried to see yomand 
was denied. I have done her a favour before. I am 
here to serve her now.” 

“Serve her! Who are you, weari 





¢ that livery, 


et willing to befriend my poor Jeannie ?” 

“My name is Thomas Hammond, a city constable. 
When your wile fainted in court I took water to re- 
vive her, and guarded her safely out of court. I saw 
her insulted by Donald Douglass, and was pressing 


1 to punish him, wh 


forwar n she snatched ol@ Mar- 





fond | 


gery’s crutch from her handand struck him senseless 
to the ground. I waited there till she was gone, and 
then heard him threaten that a last interview be- 
tween her and you should be prevented. He said 
more after that, bat it will only exasperate you to 
hear it.” 

“ Tell me every word—every word, my friend, for 
hengefurth I will call Thomas Hammond:my friend, 
if metanother be left me.” 

“Fe said when you were gone he would bring her 
tohis feet a grovelling suppliant. She had refused 
to be his wife—she yet should be his——” 

**Stop—do not speak the word! Man must never 
couple the name or thonghtofdishonour, and breathe 
them in words that link them with the name of my 
Jeannie. The thought is more than I can bear!” 

“Fear not, noble chief—fear mot! As I would 
watch over a loved and honoured sister, so will | 
watch over\her. I am weary of my office here, and 
haying a trade by which I ean live better, I shall 
resign it this day. But this is mot what I came to tell 

u. The gaoleris a particular friend of mine, and 1 

ve to take his place for‘an hour or two 
to-night,” he joins somefriends at a. game of 
cards overa bottle or two of wine. While I hold the 
keys, your wife willcome to see you. It is her last 
chanee, for the transport ship ails at noon to-mor- 
row.” 

“Thomas Hammond—wear this, for my sake. 
Show it to any of the clan Douglass, but the wretches 
who betrayed me, and they will serve you as they 
would me !” 

And the Red Douglass took a massive signet ring 
from-his finger. Its emblem wasa bare arm, clutching 
a dagger. “Below its point was a bleeding heart. 

“ Twill keep and wear it, for it may help me to 
serve you and yours,” sald Hammond. “ But I will 
not wear it openly until you are gone. For until 
you have seen your brave wife it must not be known 
outside that I am your friend.” 

“True. Beguided by your own judgment. When 
shall I-see her?” 

“About midnight. When she comes, four raps on 
your door will announce it. Then no one will intrude 
| upon youand her until it becomes time for her to go. 
| 1 can do no more for you now.” 

“It is enough, brave and trué friend. May He re- 
| ward you who is above all now—our Ruler and our 
| God! I cannot.” 
| And the noble Scot wrung the hand of the kind 
officer warmly, as he turned to go away. 

Once more alone his stern and moody look was 
gone. Slowly walking the narrow limits of his cell, 
he counted each tardy second which intervened be- 
| tween that time and midnight. Every little while 

his thoughts would break out into words, and her 
| name was uppermost in his mind, and oftenest on his 
lips. 
| “Dear, brave Jeannie,” he murmured—“ already, 
| with your own weak hands, you have dared to defend 
yourself from insult, and to punish the insulter.” 








CHAPTER III. 


Ir was midnight. From the moment that a light 
placed in his cell told him that night had drawn its 
shadows o’er the earth, the Red Douglass had sat 
by the iron door of the dungeon listening for the 
sound of one light foot-fall, for the slightest noise 
which would indicate to his longing soul the approach 
of her who was dearer far than life to him. As far 
as his eyes could reach along the stony corridor, he 
stretched his anxious gaze, for ‘he thought if she 
came, it might be the last time that he should ever 
| look on her dear form, and he wished to feast his 
| eyes upon it as long as it could be seen. 

It was midnight. Great bells from the spires of 
numerous churches rolled out twelve sonorous 
strokes, and then all was still again. 

“She will not, cannet come !” he groaned. “ Even 
that consolation will be denied me !” 

But the next instant he heard a step, and looking 
down the'dark avenue saw two forms approaching. 
One came noiselessly—a closely-veiled form—and 
his heart told him it was his wife. 
Hammond, who was fulfilling his pledge. 

A moment later and a key turned in the iron door, 
and then she, his dear and loving wife, was clasped 
in his arms. 

“Jeannie, my own blessed angel!” he murmured, 
as he pressed her to his throbbing heart. 

“My husband!” was all that she could say, 
spoken too with a choking sob, but a thousand words 
] could not have said more. 

The temporary gaoler, noble and kind-hearted, 
said, in a low tone: 
“Only an hour, noble chief, and I must call her 
away for her safety and my own.” 
| “She shall be ready, brave, true friend,” replied 
the prisoner. Then pressing her closer yet to his 
bosom, as Hammond went back to guard against in- 
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trusion, he whispered to her: “Our time together 
will be short, my Jeannie, and we zaoust make thie 
most of it.” 

“Why must we part, my husband? Cannot | in 
some disguise take passage in the same ship. Let 
me be your companion in that terrible exile, and no 
matter what the perils or hardships may be, J shall 
be happy.” 

The Red Douglass:sigh@@mas he listened to her 


* It cannot be, my sweet one,” he said. “It would 
unman me, when Iamost require my manhood, 1) 
have you thus exposed. For sake, remain at 
home leaer the care of Sieegery, teal you hear from 
me that Lam free and ready onee more to call you ty 
my side—for free I will be,-even ‘there where the; 
have sentenced me‘toservitude. Tnwill be free, and 
a terror to thosewho would enslave me. My plans 
are formed. The name ofthe Red Douglass has bee 
darkened by treachery and injustice, and he wi 

owns that name wilbavenge his wrongs. In that fa 
land to which they send me there are hundreds © 
men, bold, desperate, end crime-hardened, who nee 
but a daring leader to defy the power of the (io- 
vernment whith has sent them there. I will } 

that leader. Iqwill be.e iking among those whon 
my persecutorssendme to associate with. My sword 
shall be my sceptre, anid swoe-woe ‘to «all who cross 
my path.” 

J seer listened and shuddered. ‘Never befor 
had she seen his eyes burn with that wild, ferocious 
light—never had she heard him speak in that low. 
firm tone of a course of evilwwhich he would pursi.. 
But she knew by both look and voice that hem: 
ail, and even more, thari ‘he uttered. 

“ | will does you bidume, samy husband,” she mur 
muréd. “But everyday whieh us-apart will be 
a long, long, misery to:me. 

“Tl hwow ls, Jeannie, and, I, too, shall be wrete ied 
when I can gaze you no more. But if I liv 
when I am free, as I surely shall be, I will find 
means to send for you.” 

“The thought of that will be my only comfort,” 
she sobbed. 

And he then told her what to do and how to act, 
while she was obliged to remain in Scotland. How, 
if Donald Douglass dared to persecute her, to defend 
herself and punish him. 

She listened to his words, and tried to smile through 
her tears, while he spoke of happiness yet to | 
theirs; yet all seemed very, very dark to her. She 
could not realize his mental power, and thought i 
was more his bodily strength than his mind which 
kept him up in that dark hour. 

* Oh, how.short-an interview,” she sighed, as Han 
mond came to let her out, and to refasten the pri- 
soner’s door. 

“ Short, indeed,” he said, trying, however, to speak 
cheerfully to keep up her spirits. “ But, dear Jeannie, 
our separation is not for life. In the hope of soon 
meeting again, let us both part with strong hearts.” 

“ T will try,” she sobbed. 

“ And then one long embrace—one long, soulful 
kiss, and the brave man and the gentle helpless 
wife, were severed by the dungeon’s iron door. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tuer hundred men adrift on the black sea of dis- 
grace. Three hundred men with the felon’s brand 
upon their names—the felon’s uniform their garb. 
Three hundred men doomed to pass years, many 0! 
them their whole lives, in a distant and savage lan¢, 
away from friends and kindred—away from «ll 
which makes life sweet and beautiful. 

These were the passengers on the stout ship Dum- 
barton Castle, bound to the penal settlement of [ler 
Majesty, known as Van Diemen’s Land. Men of all 
kinds, races, and colours—criminals of every grad: 
The pale-faced Frenchman, the sun-browned West 
Indian, the swarthy Spaniard, the Italian, Englisl 
man, Scot, and son of Wales—all were here repre- 
sented, 

Murderers, thieves—old and hardened—and thieves 
who were yet young in crime; some, too, who had 
been tried and found guilty, yet were as innocent as 
unborn babes—the victims of injustiee, all these 
were there. 

And towering over them all in moral dignity a5 
well as form was the Red Douglass, who, thoug) 
holding himself aloof from all around him, yet wa: 
looked up to as a superior, by even the most fearles 
and hardened men in the convict gang. 

Kept in their places by stern rules and a strong 
well armed guard, the convicts could do no mor 
than obey and liveas wellas they might on the coar-' 
fare provided by corttract for them. 

None were more obedient than the Red Douglass 
to the prescribed discipline, but such was his natural 
dignity, his stern reserve, that the officers of the 
guard. and of the ship also. never dared to set hi 
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at any of the unpleasant tasks which they assigned 
to other convicts. 

Although a felon in the eyes of the law—although 
there, and wearing @ convict's yarb—he preserved 
that indescribable look -and manner which always 
marks the well-bred. gentleman, and they cotld mot 
treat him rudely. 

Perhaps they had heard that he had nearly stran- 
gied an insolent ‘turnkey in the gaol where he had 
been confined. At any rate he'was allowed to pace 
to and fro on the forward deck at ‘all hours, was 
served with even better food than the rest, and when 
spoken to, which ‘was ‘seldom, was addressed | with 
courtesy, Which few others had the good fortune to 
meet with. 

The voyage for many weeks was without any in- 
cident worthy of note. The convicts: worked, ate, 
drank, played cards, sung ribald songs, and blas- 
phemed, ‘The crew did their duty:and looked on, 
and the officers all looked forward to a speedy 
of a fair, and not unusually lengthened 











“ Three days more of this wind, and we will drop 
anchor—our voyage over,” ‘said Oaptain Sellick, the 
commander of the ship, one evening, just before sun- 

“Tf this wind lasts, and we don’t have what we 
don't want.” said his fizst mate,» regular old 
crumbler, but a thorough.seaman. 
~ “ Why, you don’t smell astorm do you, Mr, Bliss ?” 
asked a young lieutenant of the guard. 

“No sir. I'm nota hound.as smells a wind, though 
Ibea bit of a sea-dog,” said the mate. ‘ But if 
there isn’t a storm a brewing that'll make us all-wish 
we were either ashore, or a couple of thousand miles 
clear of land, my name isn’t Ben, and Inever knowed 

y other.” 

“Why, the sky is as clear as a pretty woman's 
eye, Mr. Bliss.” 

"« Ay—just so,'sir; and may have the evil one in 
itnotwithstanding, as many a pretty woman’s eye does. 
The sunis going down too red and mad-looking, to 
suitme. And the air, hot as it is, isn’t thiek and 
murky as it ought'to be, with the mercury standing 
up at near 100 degrees: Itis too clear altogether. 
If we don’t have the dustiest kind of a gale; before 
twenty hours, ’'ma porpoise and,a blower, like old 
Abe Squimby, the cap’in of the fo’castle| there.” 

“Mr. Bliss is right, captain, by the barometer ; for 
I noticed, while in the eabin, that it was falling very 
last. 
“ That isn’t apt to lie,” said the captain; with a 
le of anxiety on his face. “ Mr. Bliss, our rigging 
has got very slack during this hot weather. You had 
better take one watch and set it up: to leeward. After 
that, 'l put the ship on the other tack, and the se- 
cond mate shall set up the other side with his 
wateh,” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ After that, Mr. Bliss, send down light spars, and 
get up preventer stays and braces, and get all snug 
below and aloft. You know how.” 

“I ought to know, captain, seeing I’ve been on the 
sea, man and boy, for over forty years, and I am 
just sailing into the fifties now.” 

“Forty years at sea! 1 wonder if I'll ever live so 
long?” yawned the lieutenant. 

“You will sure if yow don’t die,” said the mate, 
with a laugh. “But when»we get inte port, you 
must look out. You'll seet But you're so smart, I 
don’t know as there is any need of telling you: what 
you'll see.” 

“Oh, yes! if there be peril ahead, put meon my 
guard, Mr. Bliss. Whatshall I see?” asked the young 
officer, pleasantly. 

“Well, sir, the ‘first thing you'll see after'you get 
ashore, will be a lot of sharks ‘i 

“Sharks on shore? You are laughing at me,” 
said the lieutenant. 

“ Land-sharks, sir. I speak in figures, sir, as the 
schoolmaster did when he doubled up)a thick-headed 
scholar in arithmetic. They'll haveall sorts of curio- 
sities to gell—diamonds and emeralds, all but, but 
not quite. They'll be well dressed, but convicts for 
all that, on'tickets of leave. They'll take you off to 
see the sights, but when they geta sight of your 
watch or pocket-book, ,they’ll make love to it, and 
that will be the last you'll:see of either them or it.” 

mM I'm not afraid. I’ve cut my eye-teeth,” said the 
olicer, 

“ Teeth isn't pockets! said the'mate. “ But Immst 
hurry up the watch to work. That! rigging must be 


Set up.” 














OHAPTER V. 

No sunlight met the eyésof crew or passengers on 
board the stout ship Dansbarton Castle when the day 
dawned once more for them. 

_ All the long night, the crew, aided by the prisoners 
in many things, had been at’ work in setting up 





shrouds and stays, and sending down spars, for the 
gale had begun to,gather strength soon after the sun 
went down the night before; and each hour saw its 
steady increase. 

When day dawned, everything below and aloft had 
been made snug and secure, .and though the wind 
blew very’ hafd, and the sky was thick with gray 
flying scud, the vessel made fine headway yet onher 
course, for the wind was abaft the beam, and the ship, 
under her courses, spanker, and three double-reefed 
top-sails, staggered along nobly. 

“Tf it- doesn’t blow any harder, and holds where it 
is, we'll make our port to-morrow at.any rate,” said 
Captain Sellick, as he looked at his well-rigged and 
well-canvassed spars. ‘“ We're making every fathom 
of ten knots, now.” 

“ All of that, cap’n,” said Mr. Bliss; ‘but you’ve 
been in these waters before, and know as wellias I 
do, what currents there are. When we've no sua to 
find out where: we are, it’s but little better than 
guess-work,. You mightas well try to rule awoman 
with @ man-o’-war’s discipline, as to navigate a.ship 
by dead reckoning here.” 

“T know the currents are bad, Ben,” said:the eap- 
tain; “‘ but yesterday we had every chance, and:took 
observations that were sure. A run of a couple of 
days can’t get us much out of the way,” 

“Not if the currents are not contrary,” said the 
mate. 

And he went off to look at the compass in. the bin- 
nacle. 

“Steer fine, steer fine, my man!” said he to the 
helmsman. ‘Don’t be.lubberly and let the ship yaw 
about, like a,sailor going broad on.a spree.” 

“T keep her as steady ag I can, sir, but the heave 
of the sea is on her quarter, and it will throw her up 
in spite of me once in a while.” 

“ Ay, I see it does, Come aft here, another fore- 
castle man! It wants two men to that wheel now, 
and it'll take four before night if we don’t heave 
to.” 

“ Heaving to, with a fair wind, isn’t my fashion,’ 
said Captain Sellick. “ Net while a ship can carry 
all this canvass; at.any rate.” 

And he looked at the great masts and spars bend- 
ing under the pressure of wind-swollen saila, and at 
the. hull of his stanch ship bounding over the huge 
waves, and casting fleecy flakes of foam high above 
her sharp bows, with that pride which a thorough 
seaman. only can feeb when he stands.on.the. deck of 
a craft he likes—at once his home and all. the world 
he lives in. 

“ It’s hard, when. we’ve had fair weather all the 
way out, to.meet a.storm just when we're sprucing 
up to go ashore,” said the young lieutenant. 

“ Hard, but fair, as the man said when he had a 
fight with his wife and got beaten,” said the captain, 
with alaugh. “A: man that goes to sea is like a 
man getting married. He goes in for what cames, 
be it better or worse, and when. worse comes there's 
no good in growling. I should have liked to have had 
it hold off a couple of days longer, but—look. out 
there—look out at the helm, you lnbber! If the 
ship broaches to in this.sea-way it will be meck or 
nothing with us!” 

“She has got teo. much. after sail on her, sir, if 
you please,” said the rebuked helmsman. “ She 
keeps me with the helm. hard a weather nearly all 
the time.” 

“ That is’ so, my man. Mr. Bliss take in the 
spanker. And I think you might as. well haul. up 
and furl the mainsail too. The ship buries with. so 
much sail on her.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

And the mate soon had the canvas in. and, snugly 
furled, for none like to.see a ship made snug before 
the worst of a:gale better than the foremast men, for 
itis both hard and dangerous to strip.a ship when a 
gale is at its height. 

By noon the wind had increased; so much.tlat. all 
the ship’s canvas had been taken in. but the close- 
reefed topsails and.fore-storm staysails, Four men 
were now at the double wheel of the ship, and men 
were also stationed near the relieving tackle to help, 
if the helmsmen proved unable to;keep the ship on 
her course, for now she was scudding indead ear- 
nest, flying like a great, terrified monster over the 
heaving mountains of foam-whitened water. 

Hatches all secured and battened down—every 
boat doubly lashed, every spar secured, life-lines 
all around—had the ship only been in mid ocean her 
officers and erew would.have sung with the poet: 

“The land is no longer in view, 
The clouds are beginning to frown, 
But with a steut vessel and crew, 
We'll cry let the storm come don." 

But they were, they knew, within a short. distance 
of the then but too little known. coast of Southern 
Australia—how near they did not exactly know, but 
only much too near if the gale continned. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Usine up STALE Breav.—Steep the dry. torsels 
in cold water, and, when ready to use them, slightly 
warm them in the oven, then aid them to ‘the flour, 
and work them up with the dough for a fresh baking 
of bread. The stale bread will this be readily in- 
corporated with and detract nothing from the good 
quality of thene. 

ALLEGED CuRE OF THE CAtTrE PLAGUE.—The 
discovery has been made of an alleged cure of the 
cattle plague. It ¢onsists in a liberal use of carbonic 
acid. Mr. Hope gives a detailed account Of its use 
at the Lodge Farm, near Barking, where, it is said, 
111 cows were saved “under ¢ircumstances which 
must have proved more or léss fatal.” Internally 
the acid was used by the spoonful, externally it was 
dashed about by the buckctful. Carbonic acid is the 
most powerful disinfectant known. 





SCIENCE. 





Wuen we stand with our backs to the wind we 
always in this latitude have a higher barometer on 
the right-hand side than on the left. ‘Thas when a 
gale is blowing up the English Channel, the baro- 
meter stands higher at Brest than at Penzance. 

Hrat.—Knowing, as we do, the weight of the 
earth, arid the velocity with which if moves through 
space, a simple calculation enables us to state the 
exact amount of heat which would be developed, 
supposing the earth to be stopped in her orbit. We 
could tell, for example, the number of degrees which 
this amount of heat would impart to a globe of water 
equal to the earth in size. Mayer and Helmholtz 
have made this calculation, and found that the 
quantity of heat which would be generated by this 
colossal shock would be quite sufficient, not only to 
fuse the entire earth, but to reduce it, in great part, 
to vapour. Thus, by the simple stoppage of the 
earth in its orbit, “the elements” mieht be caused 
“to melt with fervent heat.” The amount of heat 
thus developed would be equal to that derived from 
the combustion of fourteen globes of coal, each equal 
to the earth in magnitude. And if, after the stop- 
page of its motion, the earth should fall into the sun, 
as it assuredly would, the amount of heat: generated 
by the blow would be equal to that developed by the 
eombustion of five thousand six hundred worlds of 
solid carbon.—Heat Considered asa Mode of Motion. 
By John Tyndall, P.RS., Fe. 

RAIN. 

Onze of the most remarkable results. of observa- 
tions made upon rain, has been the discovery that 
the amount of fall at any place diminishes largely as 
the rain gauge is raised. above the level of the ground. 
It is not very easy to explain this remarkable fact. 
The explanation offered by Kimtz is, that a falling 
drop carries with it the temperature of. the upper 
regions of air, and condenses on its surface the 
aqueous vapour present throughout the lower strata 
of the atmosphere, as a decanter of cold water does 
when brought into a room. And of this explanation 
Professor Nichol remarks, that “it is not an hypo- 
thesis, but a rigorous deduction, giving an account 
of all the facts as yet ascertained in connection with 
this subject.” But, unfortunately, the explanation, 
though it undoubtedly presents a vera causa, will not 
bear the test of “ quantitative analysis.” 

Sir John Herschel has. gone through the simple 
ealeulation required to overthrow the theory, and 
points out, that if we allow to the cause the full 
value it can possibly have (a value far exceeding 
that which can probably be attributed to it) we ob- 
tain an effect only one-seventeenth part of what is 
wanted to account for the phenomenon. Sir John 
points out also that obliquity of fall cannot possibly 
affect the observed amount of rainfall, and he offers 
no hypothesis in explanation of the phenomenon, 
and remarks in conclusion, that “ visible cloud rests 
on the soil at low altitudes above the sea level but 
rarely; and from sich clouds alone would it seem 
possible that so large an aecvession of rain could 
arise.” He refers, however, in a note, to a paper 
read by Mr. Baxendell to the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester on this subject, in 
which it is inferred that tlic only way of accounting 
for the phenomenon lies in the admission of the ex 
istence of water “notin the state of true vapour,” 
but already. deprived. of its latent caloric, though, not 
affecting the transparency of the air, so that “a 
shallow stratum of the lower an4 comparatively 
clear atmosphere” may “supply as much rain as a 
densely-clouded and,much deeper stratum in the 
higher regions.” Baxendell mentions also. the inter- 
esting fact, that the drops of water which drip from 
the. upper part of the shaft inereaso to an extra- 

ordinary size in the descent to the bottom, 





(To be continued) 
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of rain falling from a clear sky—-a rain termed by the 
French serein—has a suggestive bearing on the pe- 
culiarity we have been considering. It proves that 
water may exist, even in drops, in the atmosphere, 
without appreciably affecting its transparency. And 
though it may be an uncommon thing for rain to fall 
without appearing first in the upper regions of air— 
in the form of cloud, yet it by no means follows that 
during a shower rain might not be falling from the 
lower as well as from the upper air strata, without 
the transparency of the lower strata being much or 
at all affected. I have noticed, always, that if the 
eye be directed steadily at the drops of heavily-fall- 
ing rain, there will be seen flitting, as it were, among 
them minute specks, which are seen on a closer ob- 
servation to be small particles of water. Now, it 
does not appear to me likely that these, or most of 
them, are produced by the collision of the falling 
dreps—for the paths of two neighbouring drops 
must be parallel, since the drops are subjected to 
precisely the same eet of influences. 

I believe the phenomenon to be one worthy of 
more careful notice than it has received—in fact, I 
am not aware that it has been noticed at all. The 
motions of the particles are themselves interesting— 
seeming almost as independent of gravitation, wind 
currents, or the like, as the motion of a flight of 
insects would be. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that if these particles show that rain is being gene- 
rated in the lower as well as the upper strata of the 
air, all difficulty in explaining the results of Pro- 
fessor aes observations vanishes at once. 


WONDERFUL ee OF THE HUMAN 
ODY. 


Wonpers at home by familiarity cease to excite 
astonishment ; and hence it happens that many know 
but little about the “ house we live in”—the human 
body. We look upon a house from the outside just 
as a whole or unit, never thinking of the many rooms, 
the curious passages, and the ingenious internal ar- 
rangements of the house; nor of the wonderful 
structure of the man, the harmony and adaptation of 
all his parts. 

In the human skeleton, about the time of maturity, 
there are 165 bones. The muscles are about 500 
in number. The length of the alimentary canal is 
about 32 it. The amount of blood in an adult ave- 
rages 30 pounds, or full one-fifth of the entire weight. 
The heart is 6in. in length, and 4 in. in diameter, 
and beats 70 times per minute, 4,200 times per 
hour, 100,800 per day, 36,772,000 times per year, 
2,565,440,000 in three score and ten, and at each beat 
23 ounces of blood are thrown out of it, 175 ounces 
per minute, 656 pounds per hour, 7 and 3-4ths tons 
per day. All the blood in the body passes through 
the heart in 3 minutes. This little organ, by its 
ceaseless industry during life, lifts the enormous 
weight of 370,700,200 tons. The lungs will contain 
about 1 gallon of air at their usual degree of in- 
flation. We breathe on an average 1,200 times per 
hour, inhale 600 gallons of air, or 24,000 gallons per 
day. The aggregate surface of the air cells of the 
lungs exceeds 20,000 square inches, an area very 
nearly equal to the floor of a room 12ft. square. 
Theaverage weight of the brain of an adult male 
is 3 pounds and 8 ounces, of a female 2 pounds and 
4 ounces. The nerves are all connected with it, 
directly or by the spinal marrow. These nerves, to- 
gether with their branches and minute ramifications, 
probably exceed 10,000,000 in number, forming a 
“body guard” outnumbering by far the greatest 
army ever marshalled! The skin is composed of 
three layers, and varies from 1-8th to 1-4th of an 
inch iv thickness. Its average area in an adult is 
estimated to be 2,000 square inches. 

The atmospheric pressure being about 151b. to the 
square inch, a person of medium size is subjected to 
a pressuré of 40,000 Ib.! Each square inch of skin 
contains 3,500 sweating tubes, or perspiratory pores, 
each of which may be likened to a little drain-tile 
1-4tl of an inch long, making an aggregate length 
of the entire surface of the body of 201,166 ft. ora 
tile-ditch for draining the body almost 40 miles 
long. Man is made marvellously. He who is eager 
to investigate the curious, to witness the wonderful 
works of Omnipotent Wisdom, let him not wander 
the wide world round to seek them, but examine 
himself. “Che proper study of mankind is man.” 





Tue Crvm BrancH oF THE ADMIRALTY.—Mr. 
William Scamp, the Deputy Director of Engineering 
and Architectural Works to the Admiralty, some few 
weeks ago requested the Lords of the Admiralty to 
relieve him from the duties of his office, which he 
has now filled for many years, We now understand 
that the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have 
awarded him a retiring allowance equal to the full 
amount of his salary—900/. per annum. At the re- 
quest of the Lords of the Admiralty, however, Mr, 





Scamp will remain at his post at Somerset House, 
conducting the general duties of the department, 
until the return to England of Major Clarke, R.E., 
the chief of the department, from Malta. 





SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
—_—-@———— 
CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


Rosa sank back, exhausted by her own violence ; 
and Inez, believing that her presence at that time 
would only increase it, glided from the room, and 
spoke earnestly with the gees who was waiting to 
hear her report of the siek woman. 

She ended by saying : 

“You can devise some means of removing her to 
my house without letting her know whither she is 
going. I know this woman, and I must have her 
where I can watch constantly over her. I must find 
means to win from her a confession before she dies. 
When I can do so without fear of interruption, I 
will explain to you how important her revelations 
will be.” 

“Tt will not be difficult to carry out your wishes,” 
replied Father Espana. “I will have a powerful 
anodyne administered to her, and under its influence 
she can be taken to your palazzo on a litter. When 
she finds herself tenderly cared for, she may feel 
some gratitude to the generous hand that is so ready 
to succour herin her forlorn condition. Poor un- 
fortunate! A few more days, and she will be beyond 
all care, yet she raves of dying, as if the grave 
would be more terrible to her than the life of priva- 
tion she has, of late, evidently lived.” 

That night, Rosa, in a death-like sleep, was care- 
fully conveyed to the chamber prepared for her 
beneath the roof of the rival whose happiness she 
had wrecked ; and she again awoke to consciousness, 
to find herself surrounded by: the comfort and 
elegance she had once so highly prized. 

She was quite calm this morning, and in a better 
frame of mind than on the preceding day. 

How welcome it was, after her long and bitter 
struggle with want and wretchedness, she most 
keenly felt, though all resentment against Inez was 
not yet dead. Inez had gained the heart of the man 
she had so fatally loved ; she had won from her the 
fortune she hoped to secure, and the old bitter 
memories crowded thick and fast upon her, again 
stirring up all that was evil within her. 

Her feet touched the floor; a spasm of pain seized 
her, and she fell fainting beside the bed. A woman 
hastily entered frem the adjoining room ; she 
raised the emaciated form in her strong arms, laid 
it back upon the couch, and hastened to apply resto- 
ratives. 

With a long, shuddering sigh Rosa regained con- 
sciousness, and her eyes fell on the face of Mrs. 
Perkins, who was chafing her hands and bathing 
her face with lavender-water. She drew away 
with a shudder, and faintly said: 

“ That will do. Iam better now. I wish to go 
away from here at once. I am sure that Miss Lopez 
has had me brought to her own home, and I will 
not stay init. If Iam weak and miserable, I will 
have my own way in that.” 

“But where will you go, Miss Gordon?” asked 
the nurse, bluntly. “Have you any friends to look 
after you? Miss Inez thought not; so, like an angel 
as she is, she took you in herself. This is her 
house, and if you're what you ought to be, you'd 
thank heaven for bringing you where the best care 
will be taken of you.” 

“T don’t want her care, and I won’t have yours 
either,” was the fractious reply. “Do you suppose 
that I have forgotten or forgiven the injury you did 
me with your old mistress? or that I can submit to be 
taken care of by you? I had rather die on the road- 
= than be so bitterly humiliated.” 

rs. Perkins yoy reer replied: 

“ Well, I should think that all you’ve gone through 
would have destroyed all such nonsense as that. We 
ain’t such heathens as to turn @ dying woman out of 
doors, even if she be mad enough to insist on 
going. You must stay where you are, and be nursed 
like a Christian, whether you wish it or not. I 
stayed near you because I could speak to you as 
you could understand, but if you insist upon it, the 
‘talian girl that waits in the house can take my 
lace.” 

‘ But one sentence in this long tirade seemed to 
make any impression on Rosa, and with dilating 
eyes she asked: 

“Why do you call mo a dying woman? I am 
better this morning. I am not fatally injured, and I 
shall soon be well again.” 

“ That is not the opinion of Father Espana, and he 
knows a great deal about medicine. But Miss Inez 
has sent for the best surgeon in Rome, and when he 


looking for him every moment, and there's the 
sound of wheels now. I'll go and see if it’s the 
doctor, and don’t you go to getting out of that bed 
again, for you couldn't get away from here, even jf 
such a wild thing would be allowed by my young 
lady.” 

Rosa was exhausted by the attempt she had 
already made; the weakness of her body came to 
dull the force of her opposition, and she passively 
submitted to lie quiet till Mrs. Perkins came back, 
accompanied by a dark, shrewd-looking man, who 
spoke to her in French. 

The physician made minute inquiries as to the 
cause of the injury she had received, examined her 
condition very carefully, questioning her about her 
own sensations. Rosa answered him readily, and 
seemed eager to learn what his decision would be, 
but he gave no outward sign of the conclusion at 
which he had arrived; and she at length earnestly 


asked : 

“ Shall I live, doctor ?” 

He evasively replied : 

“ We shall see—we shall see. Life and death are 
not in my hands, you know. I can only do my best 
for you, and leave the issue with heaven.” 

“T have no faith,” was the abrupt reply. “Don't 
come near me again, for I don’t want anyone to 
attend to me, who cannot give me a plain answer to 
a straightforward question.” 

The physician looked sternly at her a few seconds, 
and his lips unclosed to pronounce the words of 
doom that trembled upon them ; but compassion arose, 
and shaking his head, he said: 

“You must come to a better frame of mind thar. 
that. Ishallnot come back—it will not be neces- 
sary to do so, as I can leave my directions with the 
friend who sent for me to see you.” 
Rosa would have detained him to question him 
farther, but he waved his hand and hastily leit 
the room. At the door he found Inez anxiously 
awaiting his report. 

“T hope that the invalid is nothing to you, Miss 
Lopez,” he said. 

“No relation, if that be what you mean; but she 
is a countrywoman of my own, who was knowa 
to me in other days. You can speak the truth to 
me without reserve, Dr. Benetti, and it is important 
that I should know it.” 

“T am glad she’s no relation, though I do not 
know why I should have supposed such a thing. 
You are one of those noble souls who do good deeds 
for their own sake, and she—— Well, no matter 
what she is. The woman is doomed—all the skill 
in Europe cannot’ save her. There is an internal 
hemorrhage-which will endin mortification in a few 
hours. After that the end soon comes.” 

Dr. Benetti entered his carriage, drove rapidly 
away, and Inez went into her own apartment, to 
reflect and arrange some plan of action, through 
which Rosa might be brought to make the confes- 
sion she was so anxious to secure. 

Inez was expecting Father Espana, and she 
watched for his appearance with much solicitude. 
He came at length, and she laid before him the 
sad history of her unfortunate guest, and asked his 
advice as to what was to be done. 

After a few moments’ thought he said: 

“] will go in to see her, tell her of the doom that 
is impending over her, and try and turn her thoughts 
to atonement for her wicked deeds. When slic 
learns that all hope for her is over, her terror oi 
death may induce her to repent, and make confession 
of her sins. My dear daughter, I trust that your 
merciful kindness to your cruel enemy will meet its 
reward.” 

“ Oh, father, only obtain from ber the confession of 
her crime, and I can forgive her all the evil she 
wrought me; I can pray earnestly for her sinful 
soul.” 

The priest was presently admitted into Rosa’s 
room. She supposed he had come in his medical ca- 
pacity, and she feverishly said: + 
“I hope you can tell me more about my condition 
than the doctor who was with me not long ago. He 
would give me no satisfactory answer, and I musi 
know whether I am to live or die.” 

Father Espana gravely and sadly replied : 

“My daughter, I ama physician of souls, and I 
come to you in that capacity. Does that answer 
your last query ?” : 

Her eyes dilated; her voice arose to a wild cry 
as she exclaimed: 

“ A priest to shrive me! I have not come to that 
yet! Iam not going to die! Life is strong within 
me! I feel it beating in every pulse—quivering in 
every drop of my’blood! Don’t try to frighten me, 
for I am not going to die!” 

“ Alas! my daughter, death is the inevitable doom 
of all mortal creatures, and to you it must speedily 
come. If there be any weight upon your sinful soul, 





comes he'll tell you what you may expect. I am 





hasten to purge it away while there is yet time. 1! 
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have come to prepare you for the fate that awaits 
ou. 

? A frightful spasm convulsed her features, and 
Rosa became halfinsensible. When restoratives had 
been applied, and the power of speech returned, she 
raved wildly, commanding him to leave her presence, 
and declaring that nothing should induce her to have 
a Romish priest beside her in the solemn hour of 
departure. 

Father Espana went forth sad and dejected, cer- 
tain that in the present state of her mind nothing 
could be done; but, before leaving the house, he said 
to Inez: 

“ As death approaches, this violence will pass away, 
and she will become more tractable. I will come 
again in @ few hours, and make an effort to bring 
her mind into a better state fot the awful change 
that approaches. When this poor unfortunate 
sinner finds herself sinking, she may put forth her 
hand to cling to the church as her only ark of re- 
fuge.” 

oT will pray without ceasing that it may be so,” 
replied Inez. 

And many hours were spent before her shrine, ask- 
ing for mercy and repentance for the departing soul, 
her supplications only interrupted by an occasional 
visit to the door of Rosa’s room, to hold whispered 
colloquies with ‘Mrs. Perkins as to the condition of 
the patient. 

In the evening Rosa slept heavily from the effects 
of the drops left for her by Dr. Benetti, and Inez sat 
beside her bed while she lay unconscious, asking for- 
giveness for this sinful being, and for such repen- 
tance as would wring from her a detail of the crime 
she had committed. 

When she awoke and asked for water, Inez 
withdrew to one side, and suffered the Italian 
maid who had taken Mrs. Perkins’s place to give it to 
her. 

She soon fell’asleep again, and the anxious watcher 
feared that she would pass from life into death, be- 
fore the important confession was made. 

Late in the evening Rosa awoke quite free from 
pain, but so fearfully weak that for the first time the 
dim shadow of approaching death loomed before her. 
She lay for a long time with half closed eyes, trying 
to think—to make up her mind to the inevitable ; 
for she now felt the assurance that the priest had 
spoken the truth. Her life was ebbing fast from her, 
and she began to recognize the providence which 
had brought her to the notice of Inez. It pointed the 
way to the only atonement yet in her power, and in 
that hour she remembered the promise once given to 
Opal, that she would do what she could to promote 
her happiness. 

She had partially redeemed that promise, she 
thought, by releasing her from Mr. Godfrey Fenton 
by her fearful act, and she must now complete her 
work, by clearing the name of the man she knew her 
sister loved, by confessing her own agency in the 
assassination, 

It took many hours to bring Rosa to this decision. 
She faintly said to Mrs. Perkins, who had resumed 


her place beside her: 
“Give me a cordial to sustain'me. Nothing can 
hurt me now. Ask Miss Lopez tocometo me. I 


can bear to see her now, and I have something to 
say to her.” 

The message was quickly conveyed to Inez ; and 
after a brief delay she came in, looking anxious and 
a little nervous. 

Rosa at once spoke : 

“Come near to me, Inez, and accept my thanks for 
what you have done for me. Many would have 
turned from me as from an unclean thing ; but you 
are a good Christian woman, and you have not shrunk 
from me, although I did so much towards ruining 
your earthly happiness.” 

“T have forgiven you, Rosa,” Inez tremulously re- 
plied. “Ask heaven to pardon you, make such repa- 
ration as: is left to you, and all may yet be well with 
you.” 
“Do you believe that? I wonder if that be cant, 
or the vital truth that so deeply concerns one in such 
a straitas Iam. Christ pardoned the thief upon 
the cross, we are told, and perhaps there may be 
mercy for such as I am. Sit down near me. I must 
explain to you how I came to be reduced to such 
misery as you found me in; but first I will tell you 
of that which more deeply concerns those in whom I 
know you are interested. Listen to me patiently 
uf you can.” 

“Do not fear that I shall interrupt you, Rosa. 
I am quite ready to hear all that you may wish to 
Say. ” 


At a sign from Inez, Mrs. Perkins went into the 
adjoining room, the door of which opened near the 
head of the bed. 

She found there Father Espana, accompanied by. a 
notary who understood English. This man had been 
diligently sought for, and he now sat, pen in hand, 


ready to take down the confession of the criminal in 
the next apartment. 

They could distinctly hear every word uttered by 
Rosa, and, with a thankful heart, [nez knew that the 
precautions she had taken, to secure legal evidence 
of the confession about to be made, had not been in 


vain. 

The cordial Rosa had taken gave her strength to 
speak clearly, and she gave a concise statement of 
every incident connected with the murder of Mr. 
Godfrey Fenton. 

She had found the pistol belonging to Mr. Denham 
lying in the library window, and appropriated it, 
that suspicion might be diverted from herself and 
fastened on him. 

All the incidents she related tallied exactly with 
the vision Inez so accurately remembered, and thus 
Mr. Guy Denham was cleared of all knowledge of the 
erime of which he had been accused. 

When this was ended, Inez softly arose and closed 
the door of communication. With the subsequent 
career of Rosa those witnesses had no concern, and 
what she might farther say must only be between 
themselves, 

When she returned to her seat, Rosa asked : 

“ Are you willing to hear what I have to say of 
myself after that time?” 

“Yes; willing and most anxious to know how you 
came to be as—as I found you.” 

After a pause, Rosa went on: 

“Mr. Guy Denham knew my guilt, yet he refused to 
clear himself by accusing me, because he loved 
Opal. She is my half-sister, for we had the same 
father.” 

Inez made a slight exclamation, but Rosa did not 
seem to notice it. 

“My father brought me beneath his own roof, and 
there I learned the relationship between us, and also 
the name of my mother. I would have carried my 
wickedness so far as to ruin her, and break up the 
little peace she had found in a union with a good 
man, who took her as his wife without knowing that 
I had ever existed. But she was saved by the inter- 
vention of Mr. Guy Denham. A letter came to me from 
him containing such evidence of my guilt, that I was 
forced to accept the terms he dictated. My father 
was dead, and [ had nothing more to expect from him. 
A large sum of money that had been settled upon me, 
with several thousands more added to it, was placed 
in the hands of a London banker subject to my orders, 
and I was forbidden to remain in England. 

“T took passage on the first steamer that sailed, 
and as my evil fortune would have it, Mr. Wilkins, 
the wretch who stole the will you afterwards re- 
covered, was in the same vessel. He had ob- 
tained a large reward from your father for the re- 
storation of the stolen property; he had swindled 
his clients out of the money he had collected for 
them, and was on his way to enjoy his ill-gotten 
gains. 

“T do not know what the attraction was that drew 
me towards him,—the evil in our two natures, per- 
haps,—but so it was that I accepted his attentions, 
listened to his flatteries, and finally consented to 
share with him the wealth he declared to me he had 
secured. 

“ He represented to me that Mr. Lopez had paid 
him fifty thousand pounds for the will, and it was 
not till long afterwards that I knew how the greater 
portion of his wealth had been obtained. I felt as if 
I needed a protector. I was but a young girl, and 
one over whom a fearful charge hung, and I believed 
that he loved me well enough to stand between my- 
self and danger. Besides, I was reckless—I wanted 
the prestige of fortune, and I believed he could give 
it to me; and it was some satisfaction to know that, 
after all, so large a share of Mrs. Hawks’ estate 
would be enjoyed by me, in spite of her efforts to cut 
me off from it. 

“ T did not love Mr. Wilkins—I despised him ; but 
he had a strange power over me, which led me to do 
whatever he willed me to do; and, when in Liver- 
pool, I went to a church with him, and we were 
married. ° 

“My husband pretended to settle my money on 
myself, but it was fraudulently done, and that is why 
I am a'pauper now, dependent on you for a shelter. 
For five years we led a gay and dashing life; we 
travelled in almost princely style, spending as reck- 
lessly as if no end could come to our resources. 

“ Wilkins added a syllable to his name; and, as 
Major Wilkinson, he eluded the search that was made 
for him by detectives sent from London for that pur- 
pose. But he had grown careless ; and, believing 
himself quite safe after the lapse of so long a time, 

he took less pains in disguising his appearance. 

“A man, who had tracked him like a sleuth- 
hound, came up with us at Milan; my watched hus- 
band managed to evade him, even after he was 
arrested, and fled, taking with him nearly every 





me stripped of money and jewels, but I scarcely re~ 
gretted his flight. 

“T had long known how base and contemptible a 
wretch he was, and I had learned almost to hate him. 
I congratulated myself that my money was safe, for I 
had always drawn the interest from it for my 
personal expenses, and I wrote to the bankers in 
whose hands it had been placed, to send me a remit- 
tance. 

“T was overwhelmed by receiving from them 
proofs that every pound belonging to me had been 
drawn by my unprincipled husband. The settle- 
ment made on me was false, for he had always 
held the control of my fortune himself, and only paid 
me the income arising from it, to prevent me from 
suspecting his villany. 

“ When this news came, I was at a loss whither 
to turn for assistance. There was a considerable 
bill against me at the hotel, for Mr. Wilkins had net 
settled amy portion of it before he left, and I had no- 
thing but my wardrebe left to me. 

“ Fortunately, seme valuable laces had eluded my 
husband’s search, when he robbed me of my jewels, 
and these I sold for much less than their value. 
With the money thus obtained, I paid the landlord’s 
bill, and came on to Reme alone. 

“To that city I believed Mr. Wilkins had fled, 
and I hoped to find him, and compel him to restore 
to me some portion of the money of which he had 
defrauded me; but I never intended to live with 
him as his wife again. 

“ He evaded me as he had the detectives, and [ 
never found any trace of him. I have been in Rome 
for the last two years, living heaven knows how! 
The fine clothing I possessed went piece by piece, 
till nothing of value was left. Ihave lived among 
the very poor, endured privations that I should once 
have shrunk from as the bitterest degradation, and, 
at last, I came to beggary. 

“T had nothing left with which to purchase a 
morsel of food, and I went on the Corso to ask alms. 
A carriage was drawn up on one side, in which four 
persons were seated—they were speakingin my own 
tongue,—and I went up to them, held out my hand, 
and asked for charity. 

“ A voice that I knew exclaimed : 

“** Good heavens! that is Rosa Gordon.’ 

“Then I looked up at them, and saw Adolphus 
Bates, with the wife he married, and opposite to 
them was Kitty, with Mr. Albert Jenkins beside her. 
I knew that he was her husband, for she said to him: 

“*QOh, Albert, dear! give her something ; I knew 
her, and loved her once.’ 

“T did not stop to hear more. Maddened, blinded, 
desperate, I dashed away from the carriage, and 
attempted to cross. the crowded drive—careless of 
what might happen to me. A pair of spirited horses 
had taken fright, and were rushing onwards with 
frantic speed. I was thrown down, trampled on, 
and taken up lifeless. 

“The poor peasant who rescued me from instant 
destruction took me to his own cottage, and sent for 
the priest, who brought you to my assistance. 
Heaven’s mercy led you to me! and I am now glad. 
Since I must die, I will, at least, clear the fame of the 
man who spared me so long, though he did not do it 
for my own sake. Mr. Guy Denham is innocent, 
and—that is all. My life work is ended!” 

Rosa sank back, faint and exhausted, and Inez has- 
tened to administer a restorative, at the same time 
saying all that her gentle heart prompted, to console 
the unhappy creature so providentially thrown on 
her compassion. 

She lingered till the following day, and, through 
the persuasions of Inez, she finally consented to ac- 
cept the ministrations of Father Espana. Rosa was 
baptized, received the last sacraments of the church, 
and died! trusting that for her the words of Scrip- 
ture might prove true—“ Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be made white as snow.” 

She was buried in consecrated ground, and a plain 
marble tablet placed over her grave, on which the 
name of “ Rosa” was simply inscribed. 

Inez immediately wrote an account of these events 
to Mrs. Langley, and enclosed in hor letter a certified 
copy of Rosa’s confession. 





CONCLUSION. 

PREPARATIONS fora magnificent bridal were in pro- - 
gress at Magnolia. Dora Markham was on the eve: 
of marriage with Mr. Edward Wallis; and, with some 
vexation, Mrs. Hastings saw a girl so much younger 
than her own daughter about to assume the duties of 
a wife, while the beautiful Opal devoted herself to 
a dream that, she believed, would end in nothing. 

Mrs. Hastings was becoming very impatient and 
dissatisfied with the state of affairs between her 
daughter and Mr. Denham, and she had determined 
to speak decisively with them both on the subject, 
when he made his next visit to Silvermere. 
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lovers, that visit brought with it a very different 
result from the one she anticipated. Mr. Denham 
came over in a radiant glow of delight. He found 
Mrs. Hastings and Opal together in the library; and, 
regardless of her mother’s presence, he rushed to- 
wards his betrothed, clasped her in his arms, and 
pressing his lips to hers, said: 

“Opal, I take back, as your husband, the kiss 
given me solong ago. You are mine—mine! and 
I am this day the happiest creature that the world 
contains.” 

Tu some confusion, Opal extricated herself from his 
arms, and breathlessly asked: 

“ What is it, Guy? What has happened ’to give 
ne Gur happiness at last?” 

“ Rosa Gordon is dead. She confessed at the last 
tixe crime she had committed. Inez Lopez was with 
her at the time of her decease, and she has sent over 
seach proofs of Resa’s guilt as must clear me in the 
eyes of all men. I shall have them published at 
mee, and obtain the license for our marriage, for I 
must make you my own without further delay. There 
is the letter of Misa Lopez to my sister. I will read 
it aloud, and then you will wnderstand what has oc- 
vurred.” 

The interest with which both. ladies listened may 
be well imagined; and when all was clear, Opal 
whispered : 

“| knew it would be so, Guy. My trust has never 
wavered, but heaven is very good to us. I can 

reely yet believe that Rosa was the criminal, for 
{ have never before suspected her.” 

“Through all these years I have known that she 
was the assassin of Godfrey; but for your sake, 
Upal, I would not expose her.” 

“Por my sake? I do not understand, Guy.” 

He whispered a few words in her ear, and she re- 
garded him with dilating eyes, which soon began to 
fill with tears as she tenderly murmured: 

“Poor papa! poor, unhappy Rosa! how I pity 
them both! But to you, my noble and true love, I 
can never be sufficiently grateful for bearing this 
heavy burden, that you might save us from the hu- 
miliation and suffering we must have endured, had 
this story become known.” 

“JT shall be repaid for all that, Opal, if you will 
consent to give me your hand at once. Dora is tobe 
married to-morrow; we will be united at the same 
time. Shall it not be so, dearest ?” 

She blushedslightly, but gently said: 

“T can refuse you nothing, Guy. Have it as you 
will.” 

Mrs. Hastings here spoke : 

“If Opal hesitated, 1 should insist on compliance 
with your wish, Guy. You deserve your reward, and 
you shall have it; meet us at the church to-morrow 
morning, at ten o'clock, and both weddings can then 
be performed with but few witnesses. After the 
tragic conclusion of our last wedding, I should not 
eare to have another celebrated in this house.” 

Mr. Denham expressed his rapturous thanks, and 
ali the necessary preliminaries were soon settled ; he 
then set out, to have his vindication published far 
and wide, and to arrange with the clergyman the 
jyuiet weddings which were to take place on the next 
morning. 

[he day was bright and balmy on which our lovers 
rere united, and afterwards Opal appeared among 
the few friends assembled in bridal lace and pearls ; 
and her loveliness contrasted with the dark, 
juant face of her sister-bride. 

Mr. Wallis and Dora went ona tour; but Mr. Den- 
ham, with his long-coveted darling, settled down at 
Silvermere, too happy in their union to care about 
seeking any change for the present. 

THE END. 


fair 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

“T am glad to see you take an interest in Hugh. 

told you some days ago he had returned from sea, 

d would like to visit yeu; but youforbade his pre- 

nee, and in such a manner as deeply to wound his 

lings.” 

‘Tam sorry, if I have wounded his feelings, brother. 
L meant not to do that. But tell me if he be so rash 
as to propose taking avy steps towards his father’s 
release ?”’ 

“] have told you that Hugh will not sleep till he 

his father in safety.” 

“ Then there will be another victim. He will fail, 
and be arrested,” she cried, with alarm and emotion. 

“ Hugh has weighed all the risks. But he cannot 
be moved from his purpose. Aside from filial duty 
to his father, he is inspired with the secret hope 
that if he can regeue him from the ignominy 
of the gallows, you; isabel, may reconsider your de- 
cision, and once more bid him hope. It is for your 





sake he will incur this danger. If he falls into peril, 
it will be for love of one who has—+" 

“No bitter words, brother. I tremble for the 
safety of Hugh. If one word from me would check 
him. One word would be everything, but then 
if I cause him to desist from this wild praject. of 
saving his father, he will surely perish according to 
the sentence, while it is possible he may be able to 
savehim. I hardly know what to do or say.” 

“Say, that if his father’s rescue be effected, you 
will be his.” 

“The objections I have to uniting my fate with 
Hugh will then be partially removed. It will not’be 
so forcible, and 

“You mean to say you will once more smile: upon 
Hugh.” 

“That I will not promise; for it will be like a re~ 
ward offered for him to save his father; and I shall 
feel myself to blame for any danger that he might 
fall into in this hazardous enterprise. I have nothing 
to say, Gordon. I leave Hugh to himself, and his 
own impulses. But if he be engaged in a plan to 
rescue his father, I fear he will be lost with him. Yet 
I cannot bid him withhold, lest I be guilty of Colonel 
Ogilvie’s blood. But, Gordon, enter not into the plan 
for my sake:” 

“T shall take no part that will at all implicate me, 
Isabel.” 

“T fear that your friendship for Hugh Ogilvie 
may lead you to incur both the loss of liberty and 
honoer.” 

“T shall do nothing unadvisedly, Isabel,” answered 
Gordon, as he prepared to go out; for it was -now 
nearly four o’clock in the afternoon of the day on 
which hoe had left Jennette. Throwing on an over- 
coat, @ small vial of beautiful shape and of an amber 
colour fell to the floor. 

“ What is this? a scent+bottle !” cried his sistor, 
catching it up, and about to put it to her nostrils. 
“When did you begin to use such womanly trifles 
as this, brother?” she said laughingly: “Or pérhaps 
it is a present to that beautiful girl, the invalid cap- 
tain's daughter, you have been talking so much to 
me about to-day.” 

Gordon hurriedly took the bottle from her hand 
ere she applied it to her nose, and placing it in his 
pocket said: 

“Tt is only for my own use. I have been trying 
some ¢xperinients,” he answered with an embarrassed 
air. “But suppose it should be a present to the 
lovely girl I have spoken to you so much about?” 

“Well, I should say that unless you seriously 
intend to offer your hand to her, it is very wrong 
to make her presents, or flatter her with attention.” 

“ Your advice is sensible, dear Bel; but ‘suppose 
I really intended to offer her my hand.” 

“Offer marriage to a poor girl, for though her 
father has been a captain, you confessed to me that 
she supported herself by her needle.” 

“True, and this is the more creditable to her. 
Suppose, by some unforeseen calamity, Bel, we should 
be cast destitute upon the world, and I an invalid. 
Do you think you would be loved any the less by 
Hugh Ogilvie, if he found you supporting yourself 
and me by your needle?” 

“But this person is in a very different position.” 

“Searcely. She is, as IT have said, very beau- 
tiful, though somewhat pale, with a native grace of 
mauner, her mind cultivated, and her heart sound and 
true. She is amiable, filial, intelligent, and sensible, 
and indeed possesses every quality to make a man 
happy; and proud of her.” 

“Certainly, Gordon, you are in love with her. 
Have a care for your heart and her peace.” 

“ Bel,” he said, speaking very quickly and suddenly, 
as if changing the subject: “I have at last disco- 
vered my Fair Unknown.” 

“ The lovely girl we met, and for whom you have 
shown such a romantic attachment ?” 

“Yes, and as you: have always interested yourself 
80 kindly in my feeling towards her, I know you will 
rejoice to find out that I have discovered all about 
her. But she is—I am sorry to say—not rich.” 

“That is no positive objection, if she be respect- 
able.” 

“TI think she is.” 

“Who is she? You have so long been in chase of 
this phantom, with such rare charms, that I am al- 
arse as much interested to know who she is as you 
can be.” 

“Well, in a word, she and Jennette Alison are 
one and the same,” he said, with an air of triumph. 

“ And is she so very beautiful and refined ?” 

“You shall judge for yourself.” 

“When ?” 

“Tenight. I intend to bring her and her father 
here in @ carriage.” 

“Bring her here, Gordon? Are you crazy ?” 

“ By no means. Her father will bé with her, and——” 

“ But do you mean to make her an inmate of this 
house ?” asked Isabel, with surprise. 





“Only for a few days; when I trnstshe will be en- 
titled to be mistress of it. She has loved me ever 
since we first met opposite the house.” 

“ Yes, a pretty scrape you have got yourself into, 
indeed!” she answered, with a scoruful smile. “ The 
idea that Gordon Kays, a ‘rich young gentleman and 
an officer in the navy, one who might command the 
hand of the proudest lady in the land—the idea of his 
falling in love with and marrying a work-girl, is 
absurd enough to excite laughter, were not pity and 
anger paramount.” 

“T see that you are displeased, Bel. But you will 
alter your mind when you see Jennétte. Her father 
is a very respectable man. ‘She is: as modest and 
retiring a maiden as any im the land; and she has no 
superior in goodness of heart, and personal beauty.” 

“ Well,” answered Isabel, langhing good-naturedly, 
though she still looked a. little vexed, “since your 
lady-love is such a prodigy, I should: like to see her. 
If you bring her to: the: house L will-receive her 
graciously for your sake.” 

“Thanks, dearest sister, and when you see herand 
have learned to love her, you will detain her, and give 
her a place in your heart for her own. sake,” he an- 
swered. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


On the day in which we introduced Isabel in per- 

son to our readers, in her balcony, Gordon Kays 
had reached home after taking leave of Jennette and 
the captain, and proceeded to describe to her play- 
fully a poor captain’s daughter whom he had met, in 
order to ascertain what. his sister's views might be. 
But he found her so coldly uninterested, especially 
when he proceeded warmly to describe her person 
and her virtues, that he resolved to drop the sub- 
ject. 
But ere long, not an hour afterwards, as we have 
séen stated, when he revealed to her who this 
captain’s daughter was, as being none other than his 
unknown, Isabel’s joyful surprise at the intelligence 
was qualified by the knowledge that Gordon loved 
her; and so, instead of being rejoiced to learn that 
the anknown was discovered, she trembled at the 
danger in which her brother stood of sacrificing him- 
self to her beauty. 

But finding that he was honourably attached to 
Jennette, and that her farther opposition might 
offend, without producing any good effect, she submit- 
ted, as we have witnessed, to treat her with courtesy. 

As he opened: the door to go out, Isabel laid 
her hand upon his arm, and said, kindly: 

“ Would it not be ‘best that I should call for her in 
the carriage? -It would appear better than for you 
to go-and bring her here.” 

“You are a most generous girl; Bel. You always 
come round at last.. But really, I do not wish you to 
see how destitute they live; and I know it would 
mortify Jennette, though she might not show it. I 
will be here with her by nine o’clock at the iatest.” 

“ Why not earlier?” 

“ Because I havean engagement which wil! occupy 
ne till then.” 

“ You are very often from home now. Last nigiit 
you did not come home at all. Do not stay late 
to-night. What man is that waiting before the 
house ?” 

“ A sailor with whom I have had some little busi- 
ness,” answered Gordon Kays; glancing at Tom, 
who had been waiting in the sidewalk for the last 
ten minutes. 

Thus saying, he left the hall, and followed by 
Tom passed up the street.” , 

“ Are the horses ready ?” he asked, as they turned 
into a lane which led to a stable. 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“You told the hostler you would want them at 
seven o'clock ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Now, Tom,” he added, ashe stopped 
in an angle of the street, “listen to your instruc 
tions.” 

“T hear every word.” 

“ At seven o'clock precisely by the old clock, you 
will mount one of the horses and lead the other from 
the stable, and proceed by the way of'Charles Stree!, 
round tothe narrow street which runs south of that in 
which the gaol stands.” 

“ N-— Street, sir?” 

“T don’t know thename, but there is a narrow and 
obscure foot-way running from it directly in front 
of the prison.” 

“1 know that little alley, sir.” 

“Stop with your horses at the mouth of this alley; 
do not tie them, but keep the bridles on your aru. 
Have them ready to be mounted ata moment's wart- 
in 


g:” 
“ Yes, sir, I understand.” 


“Tf a e be so curious as to inquire why you 
stand there with the horses, you can answer—' 
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“That I am waiting for the doctor?” 

“Very good. Now do you know your part?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“When you see one or two men running through 
the alley hold the horses for them to mount.” 

“ Suppose they are not the right ones?” 

“ They are most. likely-to be the right ones; but 
if they say ‘shallop,’ as they approach you——” 

“T may know they are the right men. I understand 
all about it.” 

“Very well. Now Ileavé you, and remember, 
Tom, all may yet rest, with you at last.” 

“ Yes, sir; but where amI to go when they take the 
horses 2?” : 

“ You are to make the best of your way to the pi 
where I met you last night, when, if yowapedm: 
you will go on board the shallop.” 

“Tf not, sir?” 

“ You must be in time.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 


“ Now be faithful, Tom, and recollect you will be! 


well rewarded.” 

Thus s Gordon Kays took leave of the: 
faithful Tom, passed on, stood a moment looking after 
him, and then shook his head gravely, a8 he said, 
while he approached the stable door: 

“This is a very peculiar piece of business, I 
wa very much afraid Tom or somebody will get into 
mischief. But that’s nothing, so that I please Mr. 
Gordon and Miss Jenny, because they are sweet- 
hearts. Bless my soul, how they do loveeach other. 
It was the happiest circumstance in the world that I 
happened to see Mr. Gordon on the wharf, because I 
told him about Miss Jenny, and when he saw her 
he fell over head and ears in love with her. And 
now she is going to be married to Mr. Gordon, and 
ride in his coach, and the captain will have a pocket- 
full of money every day. Oh, am I not the happiest 
manalive? But I must look after my horses, because 
they are to havea run to-night ; thongh it beashort 
one, it will be one for life or death. What, oh, you 
man that keeps this stable, have you givem the two 
horses my master hired to-day four quarts of oats?” 

“Yes,” politely answered a short, bow-backed, 
shuffle-footed Man, who acted as valet to the steeds. 

“That’s well. Now I want you to rub’em down 
till they shine like a dollar dipped in molasses.” 

“ They shine that way now.” 

“ They do, do they ?” 

“Where is your master going, to have two horses 
saddled to ride off at dark ?” 

“You are very inquisitive. My master came here 
and hired the horses of your master, and told him 
I should come for them at dark. That is enough for 
you to know. All you have to do is to feed ’em 
and rub’em. Don’t gentlemen never get horses out 
of your stable after dark ?” 

“Oh, yes, Tom, to be sure. 
formation.” 

“ Well, I have given it to you. Now let me see 
the saddles and bridies these horses are to have; 
because I want to have everything correct.” 

The hostler led Tom to a rack, where he selected 
two saddles, and then proceeded to superintend the 
rubbing down of the two horses, which were fine- 
looking bays, spirited and full of fire. 

After Gordon Kays left Tom to superintend the 
horses he took his way in the direction of L—— 
Street, and after traversing it some distance he 
stopped at a cab-stand, said a few words to the cab- 
man, and then passed on slowly until he came near 
the gaol. 

He then walked carelessly past the office of the 
keeper, was gratified at finding him seated there, 
and the bunch of keys hanging above his head; but 
while he was looking in he saw him rise, take 
down the keys, and go towards the court of the cells. 

“Allis right so far. In two hours more the issue 
will be manifest,” lie said thoughtfully. “Now to 
the wharf and a happy meeting with dearest 
Jennette.” 

He then returned past the gaol, and stopped close 
to the cab, the door of which the driver opened for 
him unasked, as if he had been previously engaged. 

“ Where to, sir?” he asked, as he shut the door. 

“To Wharf,” answered Gordon. 

He went at a rapid pace in the direction of the 
harbour. 

In the meanwhile Hugh Ogilvie had remained on 
beard his shallop, waiting impatiently for the long 
day to pass. Fearing he would excite attention by 
remaining in the cove, he ran down the harbour a 
few miles, and returned towards the middle of the 
afternoon. 

The sun was two hours high when he once more 
reached the island. Here he waited forit to descend 
within a quarter of an hour of the horizon, when he 
gave the stirring order to his crew to hoist the sails 
and stretch away for the town. The wind, though 
light, was fair, and just as the sun disappeared, he 
Suw @ moving light twinkling on the end of the pier 
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towards which he was steering. In a few minutes 
more he came near enough to discern two persons, 
one of whom he soon recognized to be Gordon Kays. 
He felt now that all was ready; it was with a throb- 
bing heart he steered his little vessel broadside to 
the end of the lonely pier, and while the men secured 
her to the iron rings, he leaped to the land. 

“What news? Is all favourable ?” he asked, with 
emotion, and in anexcited manner. ; 

“ Allis as we could desire so far, dear Hugh,” re- 
plied his friend, as he grasped his hand. 

“ The young girl, too?” 

“ Yes, she has consented to take the part of the 
fruit-girl. But you shall seo her for yourself, as she 
is in this house.” 

“Andi? What am I to do?” 

“You are to take the part of a carpenter with a 
box of tools, which, with a carpenter’s apron and a 

friewe jacket, I have ready for you in this 


. . 

“A thousand thanks, my kind Gordon.” 

“Po. hot stop now to thank me, Hugh. When 
you have attired yourself as a carpenter, which you 
must do at once, we will take a cab, which I have 
engaged, and which awaits us at the head of the 
wharf. In the cab I will unfold our plans farther. 
Now come in; but first you must give orders to your 
men to have the shallop in readiness to cast off at a 
moment's notice.” 

“ They are instructed. The sails will not even 
be lowered. She will lay where she is likea courser, 
ready bitted and bridled, awaiting his rider.” 

“ And this reminds me of the horses I have en- 
gaged for you and the colonel. You remember the 
narrow pathway between the honses opposite the 
gaol, that Jeads from one street into the other?” 

“ Yes, well. I have stood in it, looking over to- 
wards the gaol, when I have been planning for my 
father’s escape.” 

“At the extremity of that narrow thoroughfare, 
Tom, the sailor I spoke to you about, will be found 
waiting with a pair of saddle-horses, one for you 
and one for your father. Horses cannot be so easily 
pursued, if pursuit instantly follows, as a carriage.” 

“ How thoughtful you are, Gordon. You speak, 
too, with so much confidence that one of the horses 
is for my father, that I almost fancy he is at liberty.” 

“Do not despair. Itis a bold attempt; but I do 
not doubt, if you are cool and self-possessed at the 
most trying time, it will be successful.” 

“TI most earnestly pray that it may be. Then 
if I succeed in getting my father out of prison, I am 
to hasten with him through the alley opposite and 
take horse?” 

“ Yes, and ride at around trot for this pier. You 
will find a man here who will take the horses, while 
you get on board the shallop.” 

“I now see clearly my way. 
guise ?” 

“ Come into this house with me. Do not hesitate 
to enter; they are my friends, both father and 
daughter.” : 

“ | am thankful for it,” answered Hugh, as he fol- 
lowed his friend into the front room, where sat the old 
captain, and near him stood, dressed as a fruit-girl, 
the faithful Jennette. Gordon, although he had 
been in the house before and seen her, could not 
help gazing upon her with fresh admiration, for he 
thought her now more beautiful than ever. Ogilvie, 
on beholding her, started with surprise, and said, 
aside : 

“Heavens! how charming. 
is to take part with us?” 

“ Yes ; and afterwards with me for life, Hugh.” 

“ What! Are you lovers?” 

“ Without question.” 

“ | wish you joy, Gordon. 
time how this came about.” 

“This is my friend, Hugh Ogilvie, for whom we 
are to do service,” said Gordon. 

“ We will do all in our power for you, sir,” said 
Jennette, taking his proifered hand, and speaking 
with a frankness that almost won his heart, 

“ Thanks, all of you, kind friends,” he answered, 
with emotion, for his heart swelled with the deepest 
gratitude towards those who at such an hour stood 
fast by him 


Where is my dis- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Hvueu OGILvik, having been conducted by the old 
captain into one of the empty apartments of the old 
house, was left there to put on his disguise, assisted 
by Gordon. 

‘* Excellent!” he exclaimed, as his friend turned 
round, with his carpenter's box upon his shoulder ; 
“ you would never be taken for anything else than 
a carpenter even by the craft.” 

“I am glad the disguise is so perfect,” he an- 
swered, “if success but crown our efforts.” 

“Do not fear. Now let us go down and take the 
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lovely Jennette with us.. She is a noble girl, Hugh, 
and sacrifices her feelings to aid you.” 

“ Heaven bless her for it. I am now ready.” 

They descended the stairs together, and in the 
room below found Jennette waiting with her father 

“ Now, Jennette,” said Gordon Kays. “Good-bye 
captain ; within an hour you shail hear the result.” 

“Take care of my child, lieutenant,” said the 
captain, earnestly. “Do not let danger befall her 
from this step she is taking. I give my consent 
only because I hope it may save a really innocent 
person from the gallows, for I do not feel thar 
Colonel Ogilvie at heart was a guilty man. 
you, my cMild. Be firm and self-possessed.” 

“The consciousness of the solemnity of the task 
imposed upon. me, dear father, will render me so,” 
she answered as she gave her hand to Gordon. 

“ Your disguise is complete, sir,” said Captain Ali- 
‘g6n to Mr. Ogilvie, as he surveyed him, in his green 
jacket, apron and old cap, with his box of tools upon 
his shoulder. “Be cool and wary, and I believe you 
may succeed.” 

* Ali will depend on Jennette’s success,” answered 
Gordom “Loving her as I do, itis nolight thing that 
would dace me to give my consent to expose her 
todanger, But she consents freely to take the part, 
and I have confidence in her tact and judgment.” 

“TJ shalido my best. Good night, dear father,” sho 
said, embracing him. 

The next moment they had left the house, and en- 
tering the cab at the head of the wharf were drivea 
away if the direction of the prison. The darkness 
had already set in, and the lights at the corners of 
the streets were the only guide to the cabmau 
wntil he entered Street, when the brilliant shop 
windows lent the glare of bright moonlight to the 
surrounding objects. Gordon took Jennette’s hand, to 
thank her for her courage and kindness in taking 
part with them, and found it trembled. 

“ You fear to undertake the task, dear Jennette, 
he said in an under tone. 

“No, oh no,” she answered earnestly. “Still the 
duty is so strange—and—and if all fails it may in- 
volve you in so much danger.” 

“Thinking of me and forgetting yourself, noble 
Jennette. How this touches my heart. More and 
more I love and esteem you;” and he pressed his lips 
to her hand. “There can be no danger befall me. 
All is arranged so that no one can suffer, unless Hugh 
loses his presence of mind. His part is most dau- 
gerous.” 

“ The object I have in view, Gordon, will make an 
iron man of me. Is Miss Alison well schooled in her 
part?” 

“T believe so, Jennette, But I will repeat my 
instructions. You will as soon as you leave the car- 
riage proceed with this basket of fruit and your bou- 
quets directly to the prison. The office door you will 
find open. The keeper, a stout, red-faced gentleman, 
will probably be at the door, or seated in an arm 
chair, smoking his after supper cigar. You must call 
as you approach his door, with that admirable imi- 
tation of the woman’s cry you practised to-day 
before us. You will then step into the office, and 
ask if the keeper wishes to buy any fruit.” 

“Yes, yes; | know my part well now. And the 
vinaigrette. Does it contain anything that might 
produce death, Gordon? This troubles me more 
than all.” 

“Do not fear to giveit to him. It contains only an 
extremely subtle ether, which, when the silver lid of 
the bottle is raised and it is inhaled, produces torpor 
and insensibility. The effects are almost instan- 
taneous. Your part, therefore, is, soto manage, while 
he chooses the fruit, to get him to smell the bottle. 
The whole then is done to our hand; for the moment 
he becomes insensible, Hugh will seize the keys, and 
make his way boldly to the cell where his father is 
confined. You will leave the office as soon as you see 
the keeper affected, I shall be at hand te convey 
you to the carriage, in which you willat once remove 
this outward disguise, appearing in your own modest 
and plain costume,” 

“ We are at the foot of —— Street, sir,” 
cabman. calling to them through the front window of 
the cab, and at the same time reining up. 

“We stop here, Jennette. It is but a short walk 
to the prison. You must go on ahead, and Hugh will 
follow at.a few paces with his box of tools. I will 
be at hand to protect you from danger, Jennette, or 
insult.” 

The cabman opened the door, and ¢ tordou assisted 
Jennette to the pavement. Mr. Ogilvie followed, 
saying to his friend, so as to deceive the cabman : 

“Tthank you, sir, for giving me a ride so far on 
my way home. It is tiresome enough fora poor m 
chanic to work all day, and then to walk home a mile 
after dark. To-morrow I will be down early to the 
old house and finish the work.” 

“ Do so,” was the reply, as Mr. Ogilvie walked on. 
“Qoachman, you will wait for. us here. Turn your 
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horses’ heads the other way, and keep ready to drive 
off as soon as we return.” 

“ All right, sir,” responded the knight of the whip, 
with that indifference as to the affairs of his “fare” 
which characterizes this fraternity; but in his own 


mind, for cabmen sometimes have their private 
opinions touching the movements of those who em- 
ploy them, this was a runaway match. 


The place at which the cab stopped was at the 
meeting of three streets, and beneath the dark 
shade of a large tree. The spot was retired, as 
the street was but little frequented, though not far 
distant could be heard the roar of wheels upon the 
pavements of a crowded thoroughfare. 

After reaching the head of the dark lane, Mr. 
Ogilvie stopped till his friend and Jennette came up 
to him. 

“Now, my dear Gordon, we are within afew steps 
of the prison. The fate of my father hangs upon us 
three. Let neither of us falterin our parts. Think, 
Miss Alison, of my gray-headed father, when your 
heart would fail you, and be firm for his sake. 
know the task before youis a trying one, and attended 
with danger. But youare as brave as generous. I 
leave my father in your hands.” 

“Do not put the whole weight of the responsibility 
upon a poor girl like me, Mr. Ogilvie. But I shall 
try to be true to you and to myself.” 

“The very tone of your voice gives me confi- 
dence. Are you sure the horses are in waiting, 
Gordon ?” 

“T will see.” 

“No, I will go round myself, and I shall then 
know better their exact locality when I want to 
use them. Remain here; I shall return in five 
minutes.” 

Thus speaking he crossed the street, and after 
traversing one of those narrow courts common in 
that quarter of the town, he passed under an arched 
way that led him into an obscure lane, about one 
hundred yards south of the prison. 

He soon came to a man holding two saddle- 
horses, near the outlet of a narrow thoroughfare, 
that led directly to the prison, its lower opening 
being opposite the gate. 

“Whose horses are those?” he said, as if he de- 
ae to test both his disguise and the discretion of 

om. 


“They belong to the doctor, my master. He lives 


there, and is going to ride out-to see somebody who 
is ill in the country. The man who owns this other 
horse is in the house with him now.” 

Hugh, satisfied of the certainty of this mode of 
escape, turned and left him. 
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[A DELICATE QUESTION. } 


In a few moments afterwards he rejoined Gordon 
and Jennette, who had not left unimproved by ten- 
der converse this interval in which they had been 
left together. 

“Allis safe there, Gordon,” said Hugh. “The 
faithful Tom stands ready with the horses. _ Now it 
becomes us to do our part.” 

“T am ready, Mr. Ogilvie, to do mine,” answered 
Jennette, with animation. “Good bye, Gordon, and 
do not doubt my self-possession.” 

“T donot, Jennette, dearest. But I doubt my own 
resolution. I am half tempted to forbid your going. 
As the moment approaches, my imagination invests 
your path with a thousand perils. But go forward. 
All depends on the next half-hour. I will hover 
near to watch for your safety. Do not fail to leave 
the office the moment you see the keeper smell at 
the vinaigrette. Hasten at once towards the car- 
riage, but not so hurriedly as to excite remark. 
Bow, heaven protect thee, and prosper your mis- 
sion !” 

With these words he pressed his lips to her cheek, 
and the next moment she was tripping along many 
paces from him, and ere he could reconcile himself 
to the perilous position in which he had placed her, 
he heard her sweet voice singing cheerfully the well- 
known cry. 

“ The ball is open now,” said he, “and courageously 
too.” 

“ That voice is the signal trumpet for action, Gor- 
don. What a fearless and free tone it has! She is 
a noble girl, Gordon, and for the part she takes this 
night, whether I fail-or prosper, she has won my 
deepest gratitude. I will go forward, and do my 
part.” 

“T shall be at hand to aid all in my power,” an- 
swered Gordon, as the other strode forward and en- 
tered the street in which the prison was situated. 

The street was dark, except where a lamp at one 
distant corner, and another directly above the keeper’s 
office at the gate, threw its light upon the sidewalk. 
The hour was precisely a quarter to eight as Jen- 
nette advanced to the door of the office, singing her 
ditty most melodiously. Several persons passing 
stopped to listen, and others looked back to admire 
her. The keeper sat in his office with the front door 
open. 

The office was a small, square apartment in the 
east wing or flank of the prison, the dark, gray walls 
of which extended along the street for a hundred 
feet ormore. The only access to the interior of the 
walls was through the keeper’s lodge, where he 
now sat in his leathern arm-chair midway between 
the two doors, smoking his cigar. 
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He could see the street and persons passing, 
through one door and command the interior of the 


prison court-yard through the other. The walls of 
the office were hung with maps and plans of prisons, 
portraits of sheriffs and eminent criminal judges, and 
the likeness of several noted criminals decorated the 
low mantelpiece. Behind him, or rather a little to 
the right of him, upon a rack on which hung hats, 
caps, handcuffs, gyves, and old keys, was a brass 
pin, on which was suspended a huge bunch of well- 
used keys. They were within reach of the keeper's 
hand. These were the keys of the cells, and to the 
possession of which Hugh Ogilvie aimed. 

The personage who occupied the apartment was a 
corpulent man, with a rosy, good-humoured coun- 
tenance, but with an eye remarkable for its cool, col- 
lected expression. He was about five-and-forty 
years of age, wore a loose gingham jacket, his 
braces unbuckled for comfort, and his feet were 
thrust into green morocco slippers. He lolled back 
in his chair, quietly smoking his cigar, as if he en- 
joyed it, feeling that now the duties of the day were 
over, and his prisoners safely locked up, he had a 
right to make himself comfortable. 

While he was idly watching the smoke of his 
cigar curl above his head and float along the ceiling 
in miniature clouds, a boy entered, bearing beneath 
his arm a small package carefully tied up. 

“T have brought it, sir,” he said, in a mysterious 
tone and manner to the keeper. 

And as he spoke he laid the parcel down upon the 
table with the air of one glad to get rid of an un- 
pleasant charge. 

“ Oh, the rope,” said the keeper, as he glanced at 
the parcel, one end of which was open. “ Very 
well, tell your master I will test the strength of it 
to-morrow.” 

“ So it is for aman to be hanged with,” said the 
lad, with looks of horror. “I said so, but master 
said no. But I knows ropes ain’t used at. gaols for 
anything else.” : 

He had hardly composed his countenance again, 
and replaced his cigar between his lips, when the 
musical cry of the girl fell upon his ear ata distance. 
He raised his head and bent his ear to listen with » 
pleased look. Again it rose upon the air clearer and 
sweeter. , 

“ That is well sung, and a pretty voice. I must 
see who it is carols so well,” he said, fixing his 
eyes upon the open street door, to watch her as she 

assed. 

The next moment Jennette stopped before the 
door. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MISSING MAN. 
——__~——_— 
CHAPTER IIL 


A rooTsTEP in the room at midnight. Inthe deep, 
stirless silence a single light, feathery footfall. 

The sleeper’s eyes open wide, the breath is held, 
and the lips pgrt, that hearing may be more perfect. 
Rising on his elbow he peers into the darkness. 

Who is it that has passed the bolted doors, and 
invades the sanctuary of nightlyrest? Not another 
sign to answer, though long he waits a reply, not 
a rustle, not a breath. 

And all this in a strange room in a strange house 
—a time-worn, ancient house, with memories of a 
dead past haunting its chambers, its corridors, its 
crazy staircases, and its apartments of departed 
state. 

But this stranger, whose quiet sleep had been dis- 
turbed, was not the man to feel the ghostly influences 
of sucha place. No dread of mysterious visita- 
tions in the depth of night weighed on his spirits. 
He had sufficient love of the marvellous, and 
twenty-eight years of active life in an enlightened 
community, had taught. him that living foes are 
more to be feared than dead ones. 

Two minutes of patient listening convinced 
Thornton Taylor that he was mistaken, and he was 
about to lay his head again upon the pillow, when 
a long drawn sigh came faintly on his hearing. 

He slipped one foot out upon the floor, then 
the other. He was going to find the matches, which 
he had placed on a table in the centre of the room. 
Throwing the quilt entirely off, with three or four 
quick, easy steps he reached his destination. 

His movements had been noiseless, and now he 
paused again to listen. The next moment his blood 
ran chill in his veins, for close in his ear was the 
sound of breathing. Instinctively he raised his 
hands in a posture of defence, and set his teeth 
firmly together. 

A cold, grating sound followed, which seemed like 
the rustling of steel against steel, or silk against silk, 
he was uncertain which. Several other similes sug- 
gested themselves to his eager enquiring thoughts, 
but none were satisfactory. 

Again the sound ceased, and it was followed by a 
repetition of the sigh he had heard previously. 

His hand softly wandered over the tableand grasped 
amatch. In withdrawing it, he accidentally struck 
& small glass vase, and it fell with a crash to the 

oor. 

The crash of glass was followed instantly by a 
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[@KE SECRET DOOR. } 
suppressed shriek in the room, a rush of garments 
and feet, and the overthrow of some furniture. 
Startled by this combination of noises Thornton 
Taylor exclaimed : 

“ Whois there? What do you want? Speak.” 

His voice rang like a trumpet call through the 
room, and before its echoes had fairly died away a 
sharp clanging sound met hisears. Then all became 
quiet as the grave. 

In mute astonishment he stood, motionless. An- 
other prolonged pause. Then he remembered the 
match, and drawing it along the side of the maho- 
gany, the phosphorus snapped and the blue brim- 
stone fumed. High above his head he raised the 
match, and looked quickly and fearfully around him, 
lest danger might be near at hand. 

The match flamed out brighter, and illumined the 
place. No object was visible that could rouse ap- 
prehension. The lamp was soon lighted, and another 
glance assured him that he was alone. 

“ This is a singular affair,” he ejaculated. ‘Some 
one was here, living or dead. There is the work- 
table overset, and here is the sofa moved from its 
proper position against the wall. Let me look at 
the doors.” 

Carefully avoiding the fragments of the broken vase 
Thornton Taylor went to the door in the direction of 
which he had heard the last sound. It was fastened 
inside, just as he had left it on retiring to rest. The 
other door—that too was locked. The two windows 
—both blinds were hooked and the sash slides shut. 
Under the bed—no intruder there. In the closet— 
only old clothes and new clothes—a lady’s wardrobe. 

The eyes of the searcher opened wider. He re- 
turned to the centre table, set his lamp down, and 
throwing himself at length on the outside of his bed, 
rested his head on his hand, his elbow on the pillow, 
and scanned the room narrowly. 

It was a lofty apartment, and had been a grand 
one in its day, with walls panelled half way up, 
enriched with quaintly painted ceilings, with high 
narrow windows, heavily curtained above, and with 
hearth and mantelpiece richly finished in mosaic. 

Between the windows was an antique mirror, and 
above it a stag’s head and horns, branching broadly 
out into the shadowy place. Only one picture was 
in the room, at the farther end, standing low down, 
and midway between the doors. It wasa fulllength 
portrait of some soldierly man, in slouched hat, 
plume, ‘yellow knee breeches, and purple doublet, 
resting his left hand on the sword hilt, and the right 
thrust into the frilled bosom, a fair representation of 
one of the old time cavaliers, or officers of royal 
cavalry. 
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As Thornton Taylor gazed at this fine old portrait 
it seemed to him as if life were infused into it. His 
look indicated earnest attention, not unmingled with 
alarm. After scanning it narrowly, he raised himself 
erect, with a sudden start. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed, in breathless agitation, 
“the picture lives, it moves! I am not mistaken. 
What mystery is this? Am I, indeed, on enchanted 
ground?” 

As he looked, he saw the picture advance and then 
recede, with a swaying motion, gently perhaps, but 
enough to render its motion certain. 

And a low, sighing sound was filling the air, like 
the winter wind breathing through a crevice. This 
sound was intermittent, fitful, in gusts. 

“It’s a door,” was the next ejaculation of the be- 
leaguered youth, uttered below his breath. “It's a 
door. It opens wider. This accounts for the presence 
of my midnight visitor. I'll see the end of this, cost 
what it may!” 

Springing from his couch he hastily drew on his 
clothes, thrust his feet into his boots, and looked 
about for something that should stand him in the 
place of arms. He soon found it, a heavy, brass- 
headed poker, of ancient lineage, resting by the fire- 
place. As he seized it, and shook it several times 
ae sure of his grasp, he remarked to him- 
self : 

“This will do. Woe be to the brain that meets 
this iron club. Now for the light.” All this time he 
had kept his eyes fixed on the portrait, ready to face 
any intruder Then, with the candle in his left hand 
and his improvised weapon clasped firmly in his 
right, and with his mind made up to the requisite 
degree of firmness, he cautiously approached the 
object he had in view. On nearing the portrait 
he found that it was indeed, ashe had thought, a door, 
and as if to give more decided proof of its use, it 
swung broadly open towards him just as he reached it. 

This threw him for a moment on the defensive, 
but the gust of wind which came in told the cause of 
its sudden opening, and allayed his momentary 
alarm. 

Thornton Taylor hesitated but an instant, then 
stepping to the very threshold, and raising the candle, 
took a survey of what was before him. 

And what was that? 

Only a flight of stairs leading down into unknown 
darkness:below. Nothing could be seen but walls 
and floor, ceiling and stairs. 

He descended, slowly and cautiously. The stairs 
creaked ominously af every step. There was along 
entry with two doors at the sides, and one at the far- 
ther end. 
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For a short space he hesitated, and thought of re- 
turning, but curiosity, seconded by a little irritation, 

the way in which his shumb« rshad been disturbed, 
in :pelled him onward. 

I'wo of the doors, which he softly tried, were 
bolted. The other, at the end of the corridex, yielded 
to his hand. There was a raised sill to the door- 
way. He did not see it, but he felt it} for his 
foot tripped upon it, and, very muck agaiast his own 
inclination, he stumbled violently head foremost into 
the centre of the apartment, his candle dropping with 
him to the floor, and being extinguished in 3 in the fall. 
His club, too, slipped heavily dowm with, a ringing 
noise, repeated by the echoes. Altogether it was 
noise enough to wake the dead, if there were any 
there. Ay, if there were any there!” 

Purposely, after his fall, he lay quiet.iw the dark- 
ness, but the profound stillness encouraged him to 
action. Hespread out his handiand found the candle. 
‘Then his pocket match-box was brought into requisi- 
tion, and a light was struck. Ashe half arose, some- 
thing met his vision that bronght a half-suppressed 
shriek to his lips, and a throbvof terror to his heart. 

here, right in front of him, close to his face, was 

hastly, frightful countenance of a corpse, with 
rleaming teeth, staring eyes, and yellow. visage 
—eyes that seemed to be looking straight through his 
wn, right into his very soul. What @ sight, at mid- 
night, in a strange place ! 





CHAPTER fv. 


Anp what of Bel Eveshamon that eventful nicht ? 
What were the ghosts that haunted her? She sat 
alone in hem Boudoir, in the cushioned arm-chair, 
fully dressed, with the firelight dancing in gay 
colours all ower her lovely person. One little foot 

ped out from beneath her silken robes. Her 
queenly head rested back against the velvet, and 
her eyes were closed; and as she sat, tumultuous 
ughts were throbbing wildly through heart and 
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Sleep comes overrmen sometimes, when they care 
not for it; and, as women are but of like nature, 





Bel Evesham’s thoughts, long continued, passed 
into dreams, and dreams into quiet sleep. 

The mit ed quickly on, and still that jew- 
elled bos he aved with steady rise and fall, and 
the scarcely audible breathing was long and regu- 


lar. An infant could not have slumbered more 
peace fully. 

When she awok was suddenly, and with a 
frightened look in her eyes. She imagined some- 
thing had fallen down in or near her room. In an 
instant sho was on her feet, and, looking hurriedly 
around, her att itu le rwards changed ‘to one of 
bre athless attention. 

* What nonsense!” she ex 


aft 





laimed at last; “that 


silly girl’s stories must be running in my head. 
l’'ve been dreaming.” 

Just then the great clock in the main hall—the 
l ity old clock that chimed the hours—sent its 
brazen voice ringing through the house, uttering but 
one syllable — ‘” She listened for a second 
stroke, fee ling th at it would _be a relief to hear it; 
but it came not. Just “ one.” 

With a little shrug of her shoulders, as if she 


were cold, she went to the fire 
There was wood ina 
some on, and the 1 

r r this addition. 
‘What's that?” came in a subdued whisper from 

r lips, and her eyes dilated. 

There were certainly footsteps moving along the 
entry. Perhaps it was one of the servants. No. 
foots steps, like those 
t wish to be overheard—too 


and stirred it up. 
abinet near by. She threw 
om Looked warmer and brighter 


These were cautions creeping 
of a person who did n 
heavy for the mai ls, 

Who ec yul di it b 

Ha! it was at the very door that the footsteps 
paused. fase was # momentary lull. Her heart 
seemed as if it would leap into her mouth. The 
latch was getindy Che springs creaked. She re- 

lected that she had forgotten to lock the door. 
She sprang hastily forward. It-was too late. The 
loor ope med lig shtly and rapidly. A pale, agitated 
we was intruded. There was a wound upon the 
forehead, and blood streaming from it. Miss Eve- 
ham gave a shriek of terror sight; but on 

» instant she thought she ré cognis d the face, The 
next she ran forward, exclaiming 

“ Mr. Dunfield, what has See ened ? 
head! What is it?” 

Hardly thinking what she did, she grasped the in- 
truder’s hand, and drew him into the apartment. It 
vas her father’s confidential clerk, who slept in the 

, a tall young man, with dark eyes, and hair 
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at the 


Your fore- 


clustering in short, glossy curls on each side of his 
inples—the personification #& strength and manly 

beauty, smooth, bland, and insinuating. 

Miss Evesham,” he ejaculated, in a 


“ Excuse me, 








confused way. “Ihave blundered; I was looking 
for my room. I did not mean to intrude upon your 
privacy. Suffer me to retire.” 

She hurriedly. stepped between him and the en- 
trance, and shut the door. 

“No, no; you are hurt. Tell me how if was. 
Where have you been?” 

“T suppose I was w in my sleep,” Dunfield 
stammered. “I have bad afall It is nothing, I 
assure you, Miss Evesham.” 

The lady went towards the bell-rope. The gen- 
tleman interposed : 

“Miss Rvesham, I begeef you, do not disturb 
house. at is not a matter-ef sufficient conse~ 
quence. 

His iooks belied his words, Ae he spoke he recled | thank: 
slightly, and catching the back of ‘® ehair with his 
hand, sank down into it. Mise Evesham amie 
and proceeded to ring: 

iss Evesham!’ eried Mr. Dunfield, with an 
agitated imploring utterance; at the same time hold 


ing out his hand towards her im: an entreating’ D 


manner. 

She could not resist the tone of his veiee, and 
rare nd the handle untouched came to hisside, en- 
qui 

“Can I help you, Me. Dunfield? Tell me what I 
shall do.” 

“ A little water, if you:please.” 

She obtained a tumbler of water from her bedroom 
adjoining. Then, notwithstanding his. feebly made 4 
objections, she brought a. basin, and @ towel, and 
with her own fair hands bathed his head. 

Meanwhile he sat there like one in dream, and 
allowed her to act her owmeweetiwill. His eyes 
were bent down on his knees, where the silken 
skirts rested so lovingly, and when she bound her 
soft odorous kerchief om his poor wounded brow, 
there was a fire burning at his heart that all the 
waters of the seacould not cool. She conehided her 
task and stood a little way off, looking at him, as 
she said: 

“Do you feel better now, Mr. Dunfield?” 

His eyes were raised at once, and met her glanee. 
There was an ineffable something in his expression, 
that Bel could not read; something besides grati- 
tude, something that seemed to emanate from the 
depths of his soul. But his words were calm: 

“How can I thank you, Miss Evesham? You 
have cared for my wounds with the touch of an angel. 
Such work was not meant for your hands. The 
obligation is beyond my power ever to repay.” 

Miss Evesham involuntarily avoided his earnest 
gaze as she replied: 

“ You overrate the service, Mr. Dunfield. And as 
for the obligation you speak of, how much do we not 
owe to you for your faithful care of my father’s in- 
terests. If there is anything more I can do for your 
comfort let me know.” 

Mr. Dunfield’s eyes dropped once more. A vision 
of an impossible future flashed over his soul. With 
her near him all the coldness and sternness of life 
would vanish, and earth would be a paradise. The 
vision fleeted almost as soon as it come. What had 
the salaried clerk to do with the wealthy heiress ? 
Oh, hopeless love! There was a tremour in his voice 
when he spoke again: 

“Miss Evesham, pardon me, there is a boundless 
favour that can be conferred on me.” 

She glanced at him. She saw his deepening agi- 
tation, and refrained from saying anything more 
than a slight inquiry. After a short pause he con- 
tinue rd: 

‘ Keep my visit to this room, and my being abroad 
in the house at midnight, a profound secret.” 

In his voice there was anxiety betrayed. The lady’s 
tones manifested surprise as she responded : 

“ A secret, Mr. Dunfield? But why ?” 

An expression of anguish crossed his face, which 
was not unnoticed by Miss Evesham, and his utter- 
ance grew more tremulous as he proceeded. 

“Do not ask me, Miss Evesham. Indeed, I cannot 
tell you now. Perhaps some other time I will. Only 
give me your promise.” 

“But the strangeness of your request, I do not 
understand it at all.” 

Mr. Dunfield imploringly ejaculated: 

“Miss Evesham, you praise me for my services 
to your father. Permit that to speak for me. 
And if not for that, for the sake of my mother, my 
widowed mother, whose life is wrapped up in 
mine, let me have your promise. On my knees I 
ask it.” 

As he spoke he knelt on one knee, and clasping 


-his hands in an attitude of entreaty extended them 


towards her. She gazed at the agony depicted in 
his face, and her sympathies were aroused. Her 
woman’s nature triumphed. She took his hand, and 
sought to raise him to his feet, exclaiming: 

‘Do not kneel to me, Mr. Dunfield, I cannot bear 
it. Rise, Ibeg of you. Oh, if there is anything 








wrong in all this. 
me it is nothing wrong.’ 

He had risen at her request, and coyered his eyos 
with his hands, as if some sight presented itself that 
he could not bear. This was but a brief action, for 
he took her hand in both of his, and in an impres- 
sive way said: 

“My heart is devoid of all wrong, indeed it is, 
Believe me, I speak the truth. I am worthy of con- 
fidence. Oh, will you not promise ?” 

* You have my confidence,” she exclaimed, im- 
pulsively.. “My word is yours. I will say nothing 
of this interview, only some day or other you will 

me the clue to:your agitation. Will you not?” 

Sichaulhyus { know all,” was the reply. “And, oh, 

for your kindness. I cannot say how 

each. he cat you will net regret it. You havo 
ned heart of a fearful load.” 

@ young man’s glance rested om the snowy 
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called to his mind the time of. the sacred cha- 
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was tuming away, and Miss Evesham was 
thinking of eee ee eee Vey 
im the hall, when suddenly she grasped his arm, and 


part of the Reese, She noticed the face of her com- 
panion grow pale, and from betwee his parted lips 
came in a hissing whisper: 

“Dothe dead walk? Oanit be him ?” 

A chill of horror ran through her as she listened 
to these words, and saw the imereasing agitation of 
Mr. Dunfield. 

His fine i countenanee had become of an 

hue, and his breath came quicker. 

“ What is it?” she questioned, also in a whisper. 
“Do you know? Why do you say such horrid 
things ?” 

Mr. Dunfield recovered himself with a manifest 
effort, and replied : 

“Excuse me, Miss Evesham, my head is wild. I 
spoke like a crazy man. Ah, there are the sounds 
again !” 

Both listened breathlessly. 
were footsteps to and fro. 

Then they ceased, Miss Evesham involuntarily 
coupled these disturbances with the fact of Mr. Dun- 
field straying into her room at an houf so unseason- 
able. She again appealed to him in a hushed tone: 

“ Mr. Dunfield, don’t you know what it means?” 

His reply was prompt, low and earnest: 

‘As I hope for heaven hereafter, I can in no way 
account for these disturbances. Truly, whatever 
else I am aware of, I know nothing of these.” 

A bell up in the attic pealed sharp and clear 
through the house. She started, and impulsively 
pushed Mr. Dunfield in the direction of the door, 
exclaiming : 

“My father is ringing for the coachman. Quick ; 
what will they say to find. you here? Escape to 
your own room, for mercy’s sake, Mr. Dunfield.” 

He needed no urging, and was hurrying away, but 
she again eagerly grasped his arm, ‘and pointed to 
his feet : 

“Your boots! 
Take them off.” 

The now thoroughly aroused man saw the wis- 
dom of her suggestion, and obeyed it. 

The. foot of the heavy sofa served to aid his 
efforts. In less time than ever before he had his 
boots off and in his hand. 

“ Quick, quick,” cried Miss Evesham. 
awake upstairs. I hear them. Hurry!’ 

She turned the latch and drew it towards her. Mr. 
Dunfield slipped out, and almost ran along the entry 
to his apartment, which was at the farther end. 
With a feeling of infinite relief she heard his lock 

catch, and knew that he was safe within his room. She 
closed the door, extinguished the light, leaving only 
the fire to illumine the apartment, and listened ‘to ths 
growing commotion in the house, It was so un- 
usual for her father to ring his bell. The girls were 
heard discussing the matter, and then the footsteps 
of Jim the coachman came sounding down the stairs, 
and stopped before the chamber of her father, di- 
rectly opposite her own, There was a knock. 

“ Did you ring, Mr. Evesham ?” 

It was her father’s voice that replied : 

“Yes, Jim. There’s a noise downstairs. Some- 
one is in the house. Call up Mr. Dunfield, and 
see.’ 


Now, plainly, there 


They will. be heard in the entry. 


“They are 





More footsteps, another knock, and not very long 
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afterwards her father; Mr. Dunfield, and Jim, were 
in conversation outside. 

“Shull I call up the other gentleman, in the great 
chamber?” enquired Jim. 

“No,” responded Mr. Dvesham, “do not disturb 
him. Heis a stranger and a guest.” 

Miss: Evesham’s heart beat quicker, as she mur- 
mured: 

“The great chamber! Did Mr. Taylor go there 
to sleep? I hope nothing has’ happened to him.” 

There was a tell-tale tremour in her tone that 
would have electrified the young barrister could he 
have heard it. She grew anxious, and cautiously 
opened her door a little way. At the head of the 
staircase stood her father, holding a light above his 
head, and looking after Mr. Dunfield and the coach- 
man as they went down. 

She did not dare to step outside, for her father 
would wonder to see her in full dress at so late an 
hour. So she listened to the movement of the 
searchers. 





CHAPTER V 


Down below, all through the:spacious parlours and 
the sitting-room, the dining-hall and pantries, it 
was Mr. Dunfield with his hat drawn down close over 
his eyes who was boldest, and most enquiring. He 
led the coachman, light in hand, both armed at all 
points. Mr. Dunfield was naturally a bold man, and 
it weuld have fared hard with any foe who should 
have tried to bar their progress. 

From the central building they passed into the 
wing, where the kitchen lay. Several apartments 
were examined. They were approaching another, 
when Mr, Dunfield suddenly stopped, and turned, say- 
ing: 

“There’s no one here. Let us go into the cellar.” 

It was with an inexpressible feeling of relief that 
Mr. Dunfield perceived that the coachman was going 
to obey him: without a question. 

Just then Mr. Evesham joined them, exclaiming: 

“No, no!. Look at every room. Come let us see 
what they all contain.” 

Mr. Evesham seized the handle of the door nearest 
him, and the coachman kept close. 

Mr. Dunfield’s face turned ghastly pale, and he 
leaned against the wall, murmuring: 

“That room! Heavens! All is discovered.” 

It was fortunate that neither of the others witnessed 
his agitation. 

Mr. Dunfield saw them enter, and knowing how 
singular. it would look to linger behind, he rallied his 
nerves, and went forward, but with an unsteady step. 
The moment a good vision could be had of the 
interior of the apartment, a look of mingled alarm 
and surprise crossed his countenance, and in a low 
tone, he ejaculated: 

“Nothing here! Strange! strange!” 

The place contained only a table, a few chairs and 
a sofa; there were great drops of blood, that: like 
fiery-red eyes were staring at Mr. Dunfield. 

Mr. Evesham rested his hand a moment on the 
table. It was wet. Withan exclamation he looked 
at his fingers : 

“Blood!” he cried, “ on this table.” 

He turned, as he spoke to Mr. Dunfield. The two 
regarded each other with eyes wide open. Both were 
thunderstruck, but from different causes. Mr. Dun- 
field stooped down; it was a subterfuge to hide his 
lace. 

“ And on the floor, Mr. Evesham!” he cried, in a 
hollow tone. 

“You are right!” ejaculated Mr. Evesham, “and 
look at the chair! Who can have beén here? A 
deed of blood in my very house !” 

Mr. Evesham paused and scanned the room. His 
look rested on the door opposite that by which they 
had entered. A thought of Mr. Taylor flashed across 
his mind, and in a voice of alarm, he exclaimed: 

“The great chamber! If anything has happened 
to him, lam ruined! This way!’ 

He passed the door, almost ran along the entry, 
ascended a flight of stairs, went through the portrait 
casement, and stood in the great chamber. A few 
rapid steps of examination followed, and then he 
ejaculated: 

“The bed empty! The door to the hall locked 
inside! and Mr. Taylor gone!” 

As he spoke he turned the key, and threw wide 
the portal. Before him was the main entry of the 
mansion, the same in which his own chamber, and that 
of his daughter and Mr. Dunfield were situated. 

All this time Miss Evesham had stood at her 
chamber door, She had seen her father descend the 
Stairs, she had listened to the voices and footsteps 
below, until they died away. 

The girls were chattering away, but she paid little 
attention to them. 

The next sound she heard was the opening of the 
great chamber, and the'voice of her father and the 





others speaking in excited tones, One word struck 
her ear, that echoed like a knell down into her heart. 
She fairly leaped from her boudoir, overcome with 
anguish and anxiety, and flew rather thenran along 
the passage, and into the presence of her parent. 

“ Father, what is it? Where is he ?” 

It was, of course, Mr. Taylor whom she referred 
to, and her father, conscious of the terrible loss 
which any casualty to that gentleman would bring te 
him, responded in a mauner no way calculated to 
allay her fears, or quiet her excitement ; 

“ Heaven only knows, my daughter. He has dis- 
appeared, and there is blood in the old library. What 
will become of us?” 

Miss Evesham turned fiercely towards Mr. Dunfield, 
her cheeks flushed, and her eyes flashing fire. He 
instinctively shrank from her, retiring a step or 
two, as if he feared attack, while his face grew 
paler before her gaze, and her impetuous werds sent 
a thrill through his very soul. 

“ He has been murdered!” she ejaculated. 

She very naturally blended in her mind all the 
occurrences of the night, the visit of Mr. Dunfield 
to her chamber, his agitation, and the absence of 
Mr. Taylor. Her suspicions were evidently well 
grounded. 

Her father put his arm around her waist. 

“Bel, my daughter, becalm. This is too much for 
your nerves. Come, darling, come with me.” 

And he drew her hastily away towards her own 
room, with a foree she either could not or did not 
resist. There stood Mr. Dunfield, stung to the soul 
with the horrible charge that had been made against 
him, maddened with a hopeless love, and filled 
withal with a nameless dread that turned him ghastly 
white. But the coachman’s gaze was on him, and he 
rallied from his agitation, pulled his hat. over his 
eyes, the more fully to hide his wounded brow, and 
waited in silence Mr. Evesham’s return. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MorNING dawned, bright and cold. Frost gems 
covered lawn and walk with a veil of spotless white. 
The sun's early rays glanced in through the win- 
dows of the mansion, and found all astir. Down 
in the old library stood a detective, Sergeant Henley, 
looking narrowly at the table, sofa, and chairs. He 
had been sent for by Mr. Evesham privately. 

“Ts there no one in the house you suspect?” 
queried the detective, continuing a previous conver- 
sation. 

“No. one,” replied Mr. Evesham. As he spoke, 
however, the eyes of the elder gentleman glanced in- 
voluntarily at Mr. Dunfield. 

The sergeant saw that’ glance, and read its im- 
port. He was keenly alive to every act and word 
of both his companions. Mr. Dunfield, he thought, 
was uneasy, though to ordinary observers he would 
have seemed outwardly calm and collected. Turn- 
ing quietly away the detective remarked: 

“There has been a serious affair here. The 
quantity of blood shows injuries that could _ be 
hardly less than mortal. Let us see where it leads.to.” 

And as he spoke Sergeant Henley opened a door, 
and found himself in alittle square entry. Care- 
fully inspecting the floor he followed the blood 
stains to a second door opposite. It led him out of 
the door, along a boarded garden walk, and to a 
small gate. 

“See here!” exclaimed Mr. Evesham. 
kerchief !” 

So saying he, raised it from the ground by one 
corner. The.detective took it from Mr. Evesham. 

“Let me see it,” he said. ‘Ah, there is a coronet 
in the corner, and the letters‘T. T.’ That means 
your lost friend, Thornton Taylor.” 

This discovery threw Mr. Evesham inte a state of 
great excitement. It confirmed him in the belief 
that Mr. Thornton Taylor had met with foul play, 
and his face grew paler, as ‘he thought of what 
great interest hung on his presence or absence, 
Mr. Dunfield.on his part started with surprise. Not 
minding where he was going in the agitation of the 
moment, he struck his. head against a tree, and 
brushed his hat off. With a rapid movement he 
stooped, grasped the fallen hat, and thrust it on his 
head again. 

“A narrow escape,” muttered Mr. Dunfield, think- 
ing of the cut on his forehead. “It is likely to be 
troublesome,” 

Mr. Dunfield looked at Sergeant Henley and took 
courage. The latter seemed to be examining the 
handkerchief very closely. So he didnot see the 
wounded brow after all, the clerk thought, But 
Mr. Dunfield was mistaken. The detective had eyes 
for everything. He was only deliberating how to 
use this important development. Nor did he deli- 
berate long. 

“You have a bad wound on your forehead,” he 
remarked, turning suddenly towards Mr. Dunfield, 


“ A hand- 





with a bland and smiling air. “It. has not been 
made long.” 

Mr. Dunfield was staggered by this unexpected 
attack. It was as if a blow had been struck him 
full in the fate. His brain reeled beneath it. His 
accustomed calmness, however, was quickly re- 
gained, x 

“Yes,” he stammered, ‘a fall—last evening. The 
sidewalks were so slippery.” 

“You must be more careful,” said the det ctive, 
politely. “It might have been a fatal matter. You 
must sue the parish for damages, Mr. Dunfield.” 

The detective laughed. Mr. Dunfield echoed the 
laugh, and uttered a careless remark, pleased to find 
that it was made so light of. Mr, Dunfield did not 
know his man, nor did he see the light. pressure of 
the lips that indicated the detective’s appreciation of 
the accident. ‘Their laughter grated harshly on the 
ears of Mr. Evesham, whose mind was agonized by 
the dread of impending commercial dishonour. 

“Let us go up the lane, gentlemen,” interrupted 
he, “ we may find some other traces. Fifty pounds, 
Sergeant Henley, if you find Mr. Taylor before night.” 

(To be continued.) 


Some time since a gray marble slab was dis- 
covered at Pompeii; it bore an Egyptian inscription, 
the writing of which was found to be in a very 
perfect state. It has been deposited in the col- 
lection of Egyptian monuments at the National 
Museum. 

Tue last shipload of convicts for Western Austra- 
lia left this eountry very recently. Henceforth 
no convicts will be sent to any part of Australia. 
An engagement was entered into in 1864 by the 
Home Government with the Australian Govern- 
ment that no convicts should be sent to Australia 
after the end of 1567. 





THE MAID OF PRESIDIO DEL NORTE. 





Tuz Spanish settlement on the Rio Bravo, called 
the Fort of St. John the Baptist, or Presidio del 
Norte, was in 1614 commanded by Don Pedro de 
Villesca, a noble Spaniard, who lived in a style of 
elegance befii‘ing his station, and indicative of the 
gorgeous taste of his nation. 

One beautiful daughter, the Donna Maria, was all 
that remained to him. His wife and two noble sous 
rested a long while before, near the banks of their 
own golden-sanded stream in sunny Spain. 

Notwithstanding the pomp and splendour with 
which Don Pedro sought to invest his home, ther 
was something insupportably dull in their establish- 
ment to the mind of the romantic girl, whose brain 
was filled with tales of lords and knights coming to 
woo ladies fair. 

She had watched, from the age of fifteen, for the 
hero who should come on a coal-black steed, and 
throw himself at her feet; and she had more than 
once imagined the scorn with which she would turn 
away from him, and the trials to which she would 
subject him, at last to be rewarded with her beauti- 
ful hand. 

Donna Maria had not studied old Spanish poetry 
and romance for nothing ; but the brave cavalier who 
was to win her heart, had not yet come. She was 
surrounded only by old, ceremonious officers, who 
considered her a mere. child, and who liked better 
to dine with her father, than play the carpet kniglit 
in her boudoir—who preferred the sound of the 
hunting horn to the melodious tinkle of her lute ; 
and, in observing all this, Donna Maria grew spirit- 
less and sad, and thought herself the most unfortu- 
nate and desolate maiden in the world. 

Cheer up, little lady; who sittest. in thy bower 
alone on this bland and genial day! Braid up thy 
raven hair, and don thy richest garment! Out upon 
the broad prairie a little fleet jennet, black as thy 
tresses, bears a young and noble cavalier; and to 
complete the charm, he is clad in mailed armour—a 
veritable knight. No fiery dragon or infuriated 
knight has he met in his way, but from the hunting 
grounds there have been pointed hundreds of arrows, 
discharged by Indians’ rage and ferocity, and yet the 
hero rides on free ! 

* « * * * 

La Mothe Cadillac, the Governor of Louisiana, 
had sent out a small band of Canadians, under the 
direction of Louis St. Denis, in the hope of esta- 
blishing some commercial relations between that 
State and the Mexican provinces. Young, brave, 
and romantic, St. Denis accepted the service, de- 
lighted to have an opportunity of beholding those 
grand features of the western world which he had 
long desired to see. 

With a friend hamed Jallot, who was a surgeon, 
St. Denis set out on his expedition, protecting 
his splendid figure with a suit of armour, and se- 
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lecting an animal, for his own special riding, that 
could scarcely be matched on this side of Arabia for 
strength and swiftness. A balmy evening succeeding a 
warm day, brought the travellers to Presidio del Norte. 
Don Pedro performed the part of a most hospitable 
host, and the daughter, fairly aroused from her 
dulness, signified to her duenna that she was now 
old enough to see company. To the dismay and in- 
dignation of the old woman, who had designed to 
call her a child for five years to come, Donna Maria 
dressed herself magnificently, and entered the room 
where her father’s guests were conversing with him, 
and took her place at the table. 

The father turned his eyes upon her with an ex- 
pression of love and pride, and introduced her to his 
guests. To the young surgeon, Jallot, who was 
wholly devoted to his profession, the lady possessed 
no charms. It was said of Jallot, that he was never 
in good humour except when he was tending a 
wound ; and the beautiful form of Donna Maria was 
probably far less interesting to him, than ifit had 
been pierced by an arrow from the Comanche In- 
dians, who had troubled them so much in their 
journey hither. 

A mightier arrow than the Indians’ had pierced the 
heart of the girl. From the moment she looked upon 
St. Denis, she loved him; and happily, the senti- 
ment was mutual. Literally, it was love at first sight 
with both; and it was not long before Donna Maria, 
who had never before had an offer, except frem the 
old governor of Caouis, Don Gaspardo Anaya, re- 
ceived the full assurance of the most devoted affec- 
tion from the hands of St. Denis. 

To this very person had Don Pedro referred the 
ambassador of Governor Cadillac, as a superior officer 
to himself, and who could arrange any commercial 
relations much better; and while waiting for the 
answer of Don Gaspardo, St. Denis had ample 
time and opportunity to prove the strength of his 
love. 

The governor of Caouis received Villesca’s mes- 
sage, and inquired carefully of the messenger the 
appearance and bearing of St. Denis. Stung with 
the description of his handsome face and figure, and 
with his recent dismissal by Villesca’s daughter, he 
forwarded instructions to the latter to deliver up his 
guest to a band of twenty-four men whom he sent to 
bring him to Caouis. Arriving there, he was thrown 
into prison, 

One day St. Denis was pacing his cell, and 
devising a hundred schemes fc his escape, when the 
door opened, and a man, somewhat advanced in life 
and of a most ferocious aspect, entered. His rich 
dress and hanghty air told the prisoner who was his 
visitor. He knew at once that it must be Don Gas- 
pardo Anaya. 

“You desire freedom above all other things, do 
you not?” he asked St. Denis. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ You shall have it. 
hour, if you will be so.” 

For a moment the heart of St. Denis believed it 
true. He stood aghast at the next words uttered. 

“ Give up the daughter of Villesca, restore to her 
the faith she has plighted you, and I will free you 
within an hour.” 

St. Denis made no answer. 

A single glance of his eagle eye told Anaya what 
he might expect, and, abashed in spite of his assur- 
ance, the governor of Caouis withdrew to give orders 
for more severity towards the prisoner. 

“ Beautiful Maria!” he wrote to the unhappy girl, 
“ your low-born lover, now a prisoner in Caouis, is 
shortly to be put to death. You alone can save his 
life. Be my wife, and I release him to-morrow.” 

With a proud gesture, the noble girl said to the 
messenger : 

“Tell your master that I cannot marry him, be- 
cause I love St. Denis, and that if he dies, this little 
Moorish dagger, my mother’s gift, shall be planted 
in Anaya’s dastardly heart whenever or wherever he 
may approach me.” 

Steadily regarding the messenger, without chang- 
ing countenance, she delivered these words in a 
calm, clear voice, that, when reported to Anaya, 
made him pause before deciding upon any rash 
measure. 

Meantime, the Castilian mai was planning her 
lover’s escape. 

She found means to inform the viceroy of the 
captivity of a Frenchman—supposed to be a spy— 
whom Anaya was suspected of keeping secretly in 
prison for the sake of aramson. The ruse was suc- 
cessful. 

Anaya received an order to send his prisoner to 
Mexico, at the peril of his head. Arrived at 
Mexico, he was again thrown into prison. Hope 
deserted him, and he became weak and emaciated, 
both from grief and privation. : 

One day there was a confused noise throughout 
the prison. It was whispered outside the cell, so 


You can be free this very 





loud that St. Denis caught the words, that the 
viceroy had sent an officer to examine into the 
condition of the prisoners and report. He entered 
the cell. 

“Who is this prisoner?” he asked of the gaoler. 

“Please, excellenza, it is a fellow whom the go- 
vernor of Caouis——” 

Before he could finish the seatence, St. Denis had 
started to his feet. 

“T am a prisoner by oppression,” he declared. “I 
am Incheran St. Denis, a gentleman by birth. I 
seek justice from the viceroy!” 

The officer ran towards him, put back the long 
hair from the prisoner’s face and said, in a voice 
quivering with emotion: 

“St. Denis! St. Denis of the Royal College of 
France? He who left France for Louisiana?” 

“The same.” 

“My heaven! is it you, my friend? Do you 
remember De Larmage, your companion at col- 
lege?” 

“ Remember 
friend !” 

“Tam he. Ientered the Spanish army and am now 
the viceroy’s aide-de-camp. Gaoler, strike off these 
chains. St. Denis, you are free!” 

What a moment for the wasted and hopeless being 
who stood, half tettering, before the speaker! The 
pen has ne power—the painter no colour to give any 
representation of the scene. 


De Larmage! he was my best 


In the hall of Montezuma, all gorgeous things were 
assembled, that could please the eye or pamper the 
pride ef Mexican power. There were talent and 
chivalry, diplomacy and romance, fair ladies and 
noble men, soldiers, statesmen, authors and heroes, 
glittering gems, rich garments, and all the gorgeous 
paraphernalia that pride loves to deck itself with. 
It was a festival day—the viceroy’s own festival. 

The guests walk through the hall, dazzled by its 
sumptueusness, only balf content with the vice- 
roy’s absence; but when a sliding door is drawn 
aside and displays him sitting at the table, with a 
select few around him, whom do we behold, seated 
at his right hand, but the prisoner of Caouis and 
Mexico! Not pale and wasted now, but restored to 
the full vigour of his strength and beauty, for St. 
Denis has attained, through the interest of his friend, 
De Larnage, to the dignity of the viceroy’s fa- 
vourite. 

Lodged in the palace, and attended like a prince, 
St. Denis enjoyed the fullest confidence and friend- 
ship of his patron, a friendship which the wondering 
Mexicans could not understand. An offer from the 
viceroy of a high commission in the Spanish army 
did not tempt St. Denis from his allegiance to France. 
He confessed that he loved a Spanish lady, and the 
viceroy pledged himself to ensure her father’s con- 
sent, if he would but attach himself to the cause of 
Spain. In vain. The brave Frenchman remained 
true to the king he served, and trusted to himself to 
win Donna Maria from her father. 

“You will not? Then, if you must leave me, 
may heaven bless you! Take this gold. It is your 
wedding gift. Yonder is my horse, valued beyond 
all price: He is yours, too. And now, chevalier, 
farewell.” 

An officer and dragoons escorted St. Denis to 
Caouis, where he experienced a great triumph, and 
found great pleasure in the appearance of the sur- 
geon, Jallot, who had remained there, waiting for the 
fate of St. Denis to be known. He had practised 
largely in his profession, and had once been sum- 
moned to the house of Don Gaspardo Anaya, who 
was ill. He found him in a terrible state, and told 
him plainly that he would not live a month unless an 
operation was performed, which he described as 
being very severe. Don Gaspardo consented to 
have it done, and asked him when he would per- 
form it. 

“ Never!” said Jalot, “ you may die first. I will 
not aid you. Remember St. Denis!” 

No threat or entreaty could make him perform the 
operation. Just before St. Denis arrived, the go- 
vernor had sworn to hang Jallot, but the people 
would not so readily give up their beloved physician, 
and therefore threatened to hang the governor him- 
self if he persisted. ; 

St. Denis waited upon Don Gaspardo immediately 
on his arrival. 

Surprise, rage and dismay were pictured on the 
governor’s face. He wasin bed when he entered. 
St. Denis opened a paper, and read the viceroy’s 
command to inflict any punishment he chose, short 
of death itself, upon Anaya for his breach of trust. 
His wild eyes looked up in terror, and he be- 
sought St. Denis for the mercy he had refused to 
hi 


im. 

After he had begged long enough, St. Denis 
generously destroyed the letter before his eyes. 
Then turning to Jallot, who had accompanied him, 





he requested him to perform the operation on the 
governor, which he had before refused. 

Jallot groaned aloud. 

“Must I cure him, my friend?) That is hard.” 

“ But it will oblige me, Jallot.” 

“ Will it? Oh, then I consent.” 

He did it admirably, giving almost instant re- 
lief. The governor proffered an ample, nay, a 
princely fee, which Jallot threw back indignantly. 

“T only saved your life out of spite,” said tho 
surgeon, contemptueusly. “I have only cheated the 
gallows for a sh ort time.” 


J o 
It is noon at Presidio del Norte. The beautiful 
Donna Maria looked forth from her lattice, and saw a 
horseman coming up the long hill that led to the 


palace. 

The beauty of the animal caught her eye. Such 
perfect symmetry and such paces she had not seen 
since the old time in Spain, when she, a light- 
hearted child, used to ride on her brave little Spanish 
jennet, with old Juan~holding the bridle. As it 
approached, her attention wandered from horse to 
rider. 

An air of mingled nobleness and grace distin- 
guished him, and she thought he resembled St. 
Denis. But months had passed, and she knew not 
where he was who shared her brief dream of happi- 
ness. ; 

He came nearer—nearer. It was he! Donna 
Maria uttered a joyful shriek, and the next moment 
she was in the arms of St. Denis. 

There was trouble when St. Denis arrived. Tho 
Indians of the five frontier villages had become irri- 
tated by the outrages of the Spaniards, who had been 
accustomed to annoy them. Don Pedro owned him- 
self to blame for his lax government, and appre- 
hended that the viceroy might punish his neglect. 
St. Denis offered to go after the Indians and induce 
them to return. Don Pedro received his proposal 
with the most lively gratitude. “If you succeed in 
bringing them back, I will refuse nothing which you 
can ask me,” said the distressed old man. 

No words can describe the emotion which St. Denis 
experienced at hearing these words. What had he 
to ask, except the one treasure which he scarcely 
dared to mention? Andif that were denied, what 
was all the wealth of Don Pedro Villesca, or even 
of the viceroy himself worth? But he generously 
forbore to speak of his own love now, and springing 
on the good steed which had brought him, he went 
off in the direction of the Indians, 

On the brow of the hill St. Denis looked down upon 
a long train of men, women and children, who were 
straggling painfully along, and apparently fainting 
with fatigue. He took out his handkerchief, and 
waved its white folds. A moment more, and he had 
dashed down the slope, where the Indians, who had 
seer his signal, awaited his coming. 

He pleaded in the language of nature for their re- 
turn; assured them that leaving the graves of their 
children, would one day make them sad and sorrow- 
ful, when it was too late to return to them, and 
assured them that the governor had already seen 
his error and would repair it. His eloquence and 
noble appearance vanquished them completely. In 
half an hour, they were ascending the hill, and St. 
Denis was riding at their head. Returning, he met 
Jallot, who had set out upon the ugliest and slowest 
animal he could find, and which he was now urging 
forward with desperate struggles. 

Don Pedro met St. Denis with all the gratitude 
and cordiality he could desire, and when Donna 
Maria came into the room, without waiting to be 
asked, he took her small hand and placed it in that 
of her lover. 

* * . > 

The little church of Presidio del Norte is crowded 
with eager faces. The aisles and galleries bend 
with the weight of persons collected to witness the 
bridal, and long before the appointed hour they sif 
waiting, or throng around the doors of the church. 
Everywhereis plenty. On the green are long tables 
loaded with abundance. Wine flows freely, and rich 
fruits and delicately made dishes abound. It is a 
day of jubilee. 

And lo! at the eastern door the handsome cavalier 
leads in his veiled bride—fit representatives of 
youth and beauty. They kneel at the altar, and 
the white-robed priest clasps his hands above their 
heads, and proclaims them a wedded pair. 

At the feast the viceroy’s gifts deck the board in 
quantities of gold and silver plate, and at the con- 
clusion, when St. Denis rises to offer his thanks 
to his assembled friends, the viceroy’s health is 
drank, standing, by the whole company. 

In August, 1716, St. Denis returned to Mobile 
with his beautiful bride, where he received a com- 
mission as captain in the French army, as a reward 
for the perils and imprisonment he had encountered 
in the service of the government. H. L. 
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[STANTON 


THE TRIALS OF A HEART. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE was a sound of revelry by night,—music 

and dancing,—the twin-born daughters of fashion- 
able enjoyment presided over the scene. Amy La- 
verty shone like a blaze of beauty; it was almost 
impossible for a casual observer to decide in what 
particular grace or elegance she so excelled her com- 
peers as to queen it over all. One admired the 
glossy ringlets, which fell in profusion over a brow 
and neck which would have defied the pencils of 
the cleverest artists, or the chisel of the finest 
sculptor ; another, the intellectuality which beamed 
from. her full eye, “soft as when the blue sky 
trembles through a cloud of purest white.” Each 
beauty of feature and of form had its admirer, and 
though all differed as to her style of charms, still 
opinion was unanimous as to her transcendent per- 
fection. 
_ Rich in all these profuse gifts of nature’s bestow- 
ing, the world had likewise been bountiful in its 
distribution of favours. Her parents were wealthy, 
and her life flowed on in one unbroken stream of 
careless, ceaseless pleasure. Scene after scene in 
the drama of life passed before her, heightened in 
its fairy, dream-like influence by the continual good- 
humour and complacency of both the actors and 
auditors. The gilding and tinsel, which heightened 
every view, and which that skilful artist, Fashion, 
presented with ever-varying hue, concealed the mis- 
shapen mass on which the colouring was laid. Art 
caused the plain colouring of life to glow with gaudy 
tints and luxury, with unsparing hand laid on her 
rainbow pigments. 

All was gay and joyous in the mansion of Mr. La- 
verty, on the night when Amy entered her eighteenth 
year, A splendid ball, unrivalled in brilliancy even 











REJECTED. } 


in that recherché circle, had brought together the 
young and beautiful. The glare had attracted the 
fluttering insect and the ephemera of fashion, as well 
as those whose positions in society gave them the 
entrée where “exclusiveness” set her potent seal. 
Amid the wreaths of loveliness which graced the 
apartments, the fairest flower was Amy ; to the stately 
grandeur of the dahlia she added the softest delicacy 
of the rose—the air seemed redolent of gaiety wher- 
ever she moved, and the beaming joyousness of her 
smile won all hearts. 

And yet, was this bright, this gifted girl, entirely 
happy? The world called her so, in its hollow ac- 
ceptation of the term; she thought herself so. But 
there wag a canker beneath all this brightness. An 
overbearing pride—a dependence on wealth and 
flattery for happiness—was all-essential to her exist- 
ence. She was surrounded by all that fortune and 
its attendant luxuries could give, and yet something 
was wanting—it was a heart to love or contract a 
friendship—it was that sacred mellowing of our 
natures, which experience of salutary chastening 
alone can impart. The sunbeam of the world does 
not produce this ripeness of hearts, clouds and gloom 
will best mature it ; like the perfumed shrub, which 
is scentless until crushed, so from the soul most 
deeply wrung by woe, rises the incense most grate- 
ful to divinity. Though Amy dwelt in a paradise of 
the world’s planting, amid it a demon was stalking 
—an insatiate fiend, whose presence was death to 
true happiness—the same which tempted our first 
parents to transgress, and this was—pride! 

“He really looks well to-night—a more manly 
form I never saw,” whispered a fair young friend to 
Amy. 

“Yes, he is passable,” was her reply, “but then, 
who is he? Nobody—his father I am told is a small 
farmer in Lancaster, and a certain proportion of the 
yearly proceeds of the dairy and the stock is exclu- 





| sively set apart, I suppose, to enable my young gen- 


tleman to pursue his studies at the University.” 

“ Really—what a pity!” was all the exclusive 
young lady could: drawl] out in reply. 

“ And would you believe it,” continued Amy, “ he 


| has had the assurance to interpret a little past polite- 


uess of mine into something more tender, and has 
actually dared to tell me that he loved me!” 
“ Really—how sentimental! He is quite romantic 
for a clodpole,” was again drawled out in response. 
The hands of both the ladies were now claimed 


| for quadrilles, and the conversation was interrupted. 
| In the mean time the object of their remarks was 


leaning against the folding-door of the apartment, 
and contemplating with an abstracted air the gay 
group around him. And yet Mr. Henry Stanton was 
not of a disposition to allow pleasure to flee away 
without claiming his allotted share. But now another 
thought was burning within him, and he felt that a 
decisive moment had arrived in his destiny. He loved 
Amy Laverty deeply and purely. Unaccustomed tv 
the frivolities of the world of fashion, and judging 
only from his own ardent impulses, he fancied that he 
had discovered an answering chord in Amy’s heart 
which vibrated to the tone of his own. He knew not 
the difference between the conventional politeness of 
the ball-room, and those purer feelings which can be 
nurtured only by the fireside. Mr. Stanton was 
skilled in the lore of books, but not in the inexplicable 
mysteries of the human heart. Being, however, of a 
decided disposition, and having resolved to woo, he 
determined without delay to make a more explicit 
declaration of his attachment to Amy. 

He accordingly embraced the first opportunity 
which transpired, during the evening, to draw the 
fair girl into a favourable train of conversation, and 
reiterated his love in that style of mingled deference 
and fervour, which always gushes to the lips from 
the promptings of a manly heart. Amy listened in 
silence, and as he ceased, her clear, silvery laugh 
rang in his startled ear, as she exclaimed: 

“ Really, Mr. Stanton, the repetition of this honour 
is so unexpected, that I am at a loss how to reply, or 
how to thank you. What am I to expect with your 
hand and heart 2” 

Mr. Stanton for a moment felt a death-like chill 
curdle his blood ; but reassuring himself, he replied 
calmly, and with the impressiveness of deep feeling : 

“IT could bring you nothing, Miss Lawerty, but an 
honest name ; talents, which friends are partial 
enough to say I possess, and the ardent aspirations, 
which are the heritage of young manhood’s reso- 
lution, to win its way to honourable distinction in a 
profession which has been adorned by the proudest 
names in the world’s annals.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the proud beauty, with a toss of 
the head, “ you offer lavishly of your abundance! In 
works of charity, I grant you, sir, your mite 
would be recorded with the millionaire’s ostentatious 
subscription, but Amy Laverty’s heart is not a ‘ poor- 
box,’ to receive with equal gratitude either which 
may be offered. No, I prefer equipage, and an es- 
tablishment which shall be the envy of all, in actual 
possession, to your slow accumulation of legal fees 
in abeyance—and so, Mr. Attorney, youare answered 
a la Blackstone! But don’t despond, Mr. Stanton, 
nor resolve any of the dozen schemes of suicide which 
the alternate flush and pallor of your cheeks tell me 
youare meditating. I can be a generous friend, if 
not your devoted fiancée, and my hand is yours 
for the next waltz, although I see one approaching to 
ask the favour, who thinks his money can buy a claim 
to it.” 

They joined the whirl of dancers. Amy waltzed 
like a sylph. It does not require a heart to waltz 
wel], Mr. Stanton admired her graceful postures, and 
twined with her the mazes of the voluptuous dance ; 
but the spell of the enchantress was broken—he was 
heart-whole and free. ; 

He could as a young and ardent lover have forgiven 
any personal slight ; but the cold sneer upon his occu- 
pation wounded him to the quick. When they sepa- 
rated for the night he had taken his first lesson—read 
the first leafin the mysterious volume of woman's 
heart, and he gleaned wisdom from its perusal. The 
midnight lamp may assist lovers as well as law stu- 
dents in the prosecution of their respective occult 
sciences. The chandelier irradiates the volume of 
human nature, as does the taper the intricacies of 
Coke upon Littleton. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Four years had flownby. London had assembled 
at the grand gala ball, which celebrated the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales. From every part of the 
country, wealth, beauty, and talent seemed to meet in 
this common centre of attraction; and the family 
of Mr. Laverty, the rich city merchant, formed one of 
the most important integers of the great unit, 
fashion. « 
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Amy was lovelier far than when we saw her last. 
Every petal of the bud had unfolded—she was ra- 
diant as the very impersonation of beauty’s seli— 
her r mien was qneen-like—her arched brow and 

orehead had been sung as the ebon bow of Cupid 
re reposing on a tablet of alabaster. Amid the gay re- 
vel every eye was’ turned upon her. Ladies pro- 

mines ed her formal, while the gentlemen protested 
‘Venus, when she rose fresh from the soft 
creation of the wave, was not more beautiful !” 

Amy must have possessed charms of no common 
order, or this unanimity of the female censure would 
have been destroyed. Panegyric, on the part of gen- 
lemen, is not so tain a criterion, for we have 
known Sheridan Knowles drawn upon for a com- 
parison, as above, when Shakespeare’s “ starved 

dy crows,” would have been more 
-o heard Moore quoted— 
Why doth azure deck the sky 
But to be like thine eye of blue, 
yplied to the veriest green gooseberry optics 
rsaw! Such comparisons, if not “ odorous,” 
s Mrs. Malaprop would have them, are nevertheless 
illy picked from the most foreed hot-beds in 
rarden of compliment, and loom large, like the 
lower, with a special care always to face about 
rising beams of the sun of riches or fashion. 
lieve, Miss Laverty, I have engaged the plea- 
your hand for the next set?” said the gay, 
yble and fine-looking Mr. Frank Pennant, coming up 
he belle of the ball room. 
rtainly, sir, with all my! t,” was t 
rose. 
rtunate man that Tam—then T have both your 
nd and your heart,” laughed Mr. Frank Pennant. 

A slight sigh escaped Amy. Why? ‘Wasshe in 

yve ? Was the place where her heart ought to have 

n, touched ? “ Nous verrons.” 
“Others might sigh, my dear Miss Laverty,” con- 
inued rank, as he was keading Amy to their place 
cotillon, “for sucha confession as you made just 
He will indeed be a happy man who asks 
‘1 wn c for the grand pron ude of life, and re- 

vith all your heart! 

so, Mr. Pennant?” archly asked 
h a glance from her eye which might have 
iogenes turn his tub upwards, to hide 
if under—“ why, when you ask it, it would be 
st heresy to refuse.’ 

“Upon my word, Miss Lave 

ing, or do you mean to car zeme? Heresy 

me! Thy, my catalogue Gt tejertices 

ran ‘old « yperatic friend, Don 

Jus nq Through all the grades in the 
navy, up to my hg resent rar my I have been tossed to 

d fro by bright eyes and obdurate hearts, like a 

sal shuttlecock, by the battledores of the fair 
eex. “One has disliked my long voyages—the other 
my short pay; one has had a soul above a middy, 
md passed me with a cut direct, just ¢ 
sed’—another left me, it being « 4 
. simple lieutenant; while another—ah! 
uld have eloped with me to the world’s end, if I 
d but been a poor cabin boy, with a touch of the 
omantic in my disposition ; whereas, unfortunately, 
that very day I had been promoted. So you see fate 

d professional promotion have been against me, 
and I have been declined as often as any common 
noun in the entire language !” 

“B ut now, Mr. Penna inter 
you have attached yours« olf to me— Py 
Attached myself! My dear’ Miss Laverty, how 
Id Are we not—we poor men, all 


he reply, 


rty—are you sharp- 


ed Amy, “as 


could I help it? 

ngular, the captives that swell your triumph? 
Look, now, at Mr. Walton, how he eyes me, half can- 
nibalish, half wolfish, because I have unconsciously 


ned your hand after the last balancez! Excuse 


me!” 
“Come, Mr. Pert, don’t interrupt me. 
to say—as you have attached yourself to our party 
for the last three weeks, and pave been trying to 
make yourself exceedingly agreeable in my eyes, I 
shall demand that you re} yourself to me in future, 
and I will prevent you from being entangled in any 
the labyrinths of our sex’s wiles or whims !” 
“Will you, indeed! What a sweet Ariadne!” 
“T can give you the clue to escape the monsters ! 
“ And entangle me yourself, at last—to weavea 
web and detain me for your own anmsement, I 


T was about 


” 


excuse me, Mr. Pennant: 
lo in really wish that I may 
web I may have the skill to 


“ Well, my dear Miss Laverty,” 
nant, “ three weeks have glided away very delight- 
fully in your meshes, and -I am free to confess the 


replied Mr. Pen- 


silken bondage pleases me. I lovea flirtation, where 
no he ant ean be broken. LI like totilt against breasts 
of adamant, and — the spears of repartee 
again t the solid barri 





“ And judge you that I have a heart of adamant, 
Mr. Pennant?” 

“TI have been told so, Miss Lave rty.” 

“ And pray, by whom ?’ 

“ My old friend, Mr. Harry Stanton!” 

“Mr. Henry Stanton!” 

“Yes, you remember him? The son of one of 
our Lancaster farmers, who has made such a sensa- 
tion during the past winter.” 

“Oh, yes! I remember.” 

“ Madam !” 

“ He made love to me four years ago, and I was 
compelled to reject him.” 

“T know it, Miss Laverty. He told me you were 
without a heart, and therefere I have becn under no 
restraint in our little innogemt flirtations, as no life- 
cord can be cracked.” 

“Mr. Henry Stanton is a friend of yours, then ?” 

“Yes, Miss Laverty—-alwost a brother. I shall 
marry his sister Kate, next\May.” 

“You, Mr. Pennant?” 

“Yes. She came, saw,and conquered last autumn 
as st returned from mylast crmise. A sweet girl, she 

, Miss Laverty.” 

“ Mr. Pennant, willeyou step and find my father, 
and ask him to order the carriage ? I have danced 
enough to-night, and will retire. 

He withdrew, andAmy sighed again. That night 
tears bedewed her pillow. Tears around the couch 
of youth, wealth, amd beauty! Ah! gold may 
purchase the gorgeous bouquet to adorn the oper 
box even iz midwinter; but all the wealth of India 
cannot buy one single shoot of heart’s ease. It is a 
fairy plant, and blossoms loveliest in the humble 
shades of life. 

Amy slept at last; but she slept aneasily amid 
confused dreams. About the same time Queen 
Mab was with Mr. Prank Pennant, to», and he laughed 
happily in his sleep, as he dreamed that Kate was 
pelting him in mimic play with rosebuds and myrtle 
leaves, while his dear friend Harry looked on smil- 
ingly. If dreams “be an index to our waking 
thoughts, it needs mo sommophist to interpret what 
was passing in the dark chambers of their thoughts. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


AnotneRr four years has passed away. The whirl- 
ing which wrecked many a eommercial house, and 
strangled many a long accumulated fortune, had 
passed away, carrying dismay, desolation, and an- 
guish with it. The firm of which Mr. Laverty was 
the heal bent, but did not break. Confidence in him 
was not impaired, for he was an unexceptionable 
business man, but it was well known that he had 
sacrificed more than half his fortune to seeure the 
remainder. 

And who that’ visited during the summer of 18— 
the various fashionable watering-places, does not re- 
member the pale girl who, attended by a doting 
father, sought a restoration of impaired health? Amy 
was lovely still; true, the sunny smile was gone; 
but, in the place of that girlish splendour of radiance 
which was wont “to burn like the mines of sulphur,” 
there remained the calm and dreamy beauty of the 
moonlighted sky. The rose had fled from her cheek, 
but the lily, in all its purity, shone from her Parian 
brow. 

She hed felt at last that she possessed a heart. 
She was no longer “a lump of ice in the clear, cold 
morn.” But her heart was an unwritten scroll upon 
which none of late dared attempt to inscribe the 
word “‘love.” Many admired, some adored—but her 
name had gone forth, as that of a heartless coquette. 

“Miss Amy Laverty looks better to-night, and be- 
gins to beam radiantly again, Walton,” said a gay 
lounger to his friend. 

“Yes,” was the reply, 
every whit as cold. 

“ Oh, you speak feelingly,” laughed Mr, Withers, 
“for I remember now, that she had you within her in- 
fluence some years since. A frozen child dreads the 
frost, I perceive, as much as a burned child the 
fire !’ 

ad Rail away, Tom! I confess the soft impeach- 
ment,” replied our old friend Mr. Stanton, whoat the 
ball had been the subject of Mr. Pennant’s remarks 
to Amy during the flirtations of the dance. “The 
undeniable fact is, I was jilted. In these few words 
are embodied the history of Amy’s life. A Prime 
Ministernever had so many applications for office as 
she has had proposals, and the disappointed .appli- 
cants have been about as numerous under one ad- 
ministration as the other. I was deeply, desperately, 
m: adly in luve with her, but she cured me.’ 

“ Has she a heart, think you, Stanton?” continued 
Mr. Withers, with mock solemnity. “T have read of a 
French surgeon, who dissected a man, and found him 
without that organ, Do you not think that ‘the La- 
verty’ might be coupled with him, in this. Noah’s 
ark of a world, as the two of a kind?” 


“chaste as an icicle, and 





“Nay, hardly so bad as that! Amy has been 
thoughtless, ambitious, and possessed of the pride of 
Lucifer—like him, she is a fallen angel; fallen from 
the effects of that pride, but I sincerely believe she has 
been humbled in some measure—that she has a heart, 
and that it has been touched. I have seen much of 
her; for my dismissal as her lover never interrupted 
our friendly relations; and she has been an altered 
woman ever since Mr. Frank Pennant married Kate 
Stanton oF 

“Yes, I understand,” interrupted Mr. Withers ; 
“but see, yonder goes Mr. Stanton, another of her 
discarded ones. I am told she passed some bitter 
remark upon him.” 

“Yes, she made no secret of her scorn at the 
humbledot of ‘his parents. But she little knew the 
brilliamt career which destiny and perseverance had 
marked out for him. Mr. Henry Stanton enters Par- 
liament this winter ; andio man of his age was ever 
elected under snéh brilliant auguries of success. He 
has never married, and I have reason to believe that 
her conduet has had a marked influence upon his 
whole past life.” 

“How so?” 

“Shortly after his rejection by her his father died 
A frugal life had done as much as all the stock spe 
culations at the Exchange could have effected, and 
he was found to ‘be extremely rich—a .hundred 
thousand atthe leagt. Mr. Stanton could have lived in 
ease and independence; but his honourable pride 
was stang, and he seemed determined to win his way 
to eminence, that the proud beanty might see that 
mind, not money, was the true standard of nature's 
nobility.” 

“ And do they ever meet now ?” 

“Oh, yes—as cold friends, I have sometimes 
thought—and were it any otherman than Mr. Henry 
Stanton, I shonld be certain—that he loves her still. 
I have watched him gasze upon her, when he thonght 
himself unobserved, and having known myself what 
it was to feel an umrequitead passion, have been 
almost convinced that the old flame was only 
smothered:or concealed, but not burned out.” 

This comversation details what “the world” thought 
about the persons in whose fate our story isinterest« 1. 
And how was it with Amy Laverty ? Was the proud 
imperious beauty brought to feel the nothingness of 
pride, when it would shut out from the heart the 
peedeer of youth, tdlent, and high chivalric honour? 

da miracle been wrought ? It had, indeed ; she 
would now have exchanged the world’s wealth for 
theloveof Mr. HenryStanton. She had watched his 
brilliant career, at first with indifference, butat length 
the thought would intrude itself, that he, upon whose 
eloquence admiring listeners hung enraptured, 
whose fame was ringing through the land, and 
whose smile was courted by all, might have been 
hers. 

This change of feeling, from one extreme to the 
other most opposite, is a curious constitution of hu- 
man nature. It is only inthe mysterious workings 
of providence, and its various applications for the 
benefit of mankind, that we can trace the solution of 
this apparent paradox, that actions or feeling fre- 
quently produce effects the very reverse of those 
which we would have expecied. Thus joyous sen- 
sations often leave.a tinge of pain,and sorrows bring 
a cordial balm to the afflicted heart. Tell the mother 
who weeps the ruin of her hopes. and joys, over the 
grave of a darling child, that her offspring is now 
reaping the fruits of an innocent life in a world of 
never-ending bliss, and her rising sobs will show 
that these consoling reflections strongly augment 
her grief. The angry man is more deeply incensed 
at every mark of favour, and the conduct of the 
lover assures us that “ fears and sorrows fan the fire 
of joy.’ 

The influence of this converted passion, if such 
aterm may be allowed, is co-existent with all our 
thoughts and actions, and occurs when the mind is 
occupied by some powerful feeling, whose command- 
ing influence seems to subdue every inferior emo- 
tion. 

The patriot forgets individual wrongs in his love 
of country ; the soldier knows no fear, anxiety, or 
hope, when the “ big war” makes “ ambition virtue.” 

Thus we may see how the chastening hand can 
convert the proudest scorn to the timidity of love, 
foeling itself hopelessly unrequited ; and by tracing 
the arcana of the heart’s mysteries,.discover how 
natural was the process, or rather the retribution, 
which turned the pride of Amy, and made her recoil 
from the contemplation of her former self. 

J.8. W. 


Herne’s OAK.—Most of our readers can remem- 
ber the fall of a tree in Windsor Home Park, about 
four years ago, which had long been called “ Herne’s 
Oak.” Out of the sound part of this tree many 
articles of taste and use have been made, and in 
particular a superb casket to hold a most precious 
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copy of Shakespeare’s first folio, for Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and a bust of the poet for the Queen, which 
is now in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. All 
this, and all that ean be said in evidence of the title 
of this tree, will be found in a little book recently 
published by Mr. Perry, who executed most of the 
carvings. But perhaps few of our readers know 
that in the volume of the “ Beauties of England and 
Wales,” containing Berkshire, and published in 1800, 
is an account of the cutting down of another tree, 
then known as “ Herne’s Oak,” and of the mannfac- 
ture of tea-caddies, &c., out of its wood as relics. 
Which of the two trees was the genuine one? Mr. 
Woodward, who dates from Windsor Castle, in the 

Gentleman’s Magazine,” says that neither was. 
But by putting together the indications of its site 
afforded by Shakespeare’s own mention of the tree, 
he shows that it must have stood at no great dis- 
tance from the south-east corner of the Castle, and 
probably near the spot where the present drive to 
Frogmore is crossed by a short avenue of trees. Of 
cofirse, there are no traces of it now, but there was a 
tradition once that this was the site of the genuine 
* Herne’s Oak.” 





MAGAFF THE WISE. 
—_——_—>—__———_ 
CHAPTER VL 

Tue Outlaw of Anwick lay upon his couch with 
little sense of surrounding things, and Oswald and 
Edwin did most of the watching. On the third day 
from his departure, the physician came again, and 
this time two officers of the royal household acecom- 
panied him. He met Oswaldin the court, and inquired 
if Cadwallader still lived. 

“Te is breathing, sir; but there is little left of 
life,” was the lieutenant’s reply. 

“Then,” pursued the leech, “there can be no 
harm in allowing these two gentlemen to see him ?” 

“Not at all. I will lead the way at once if you 
desire.” 

“ The sooner the better,’ responded the visitor. 

And without farther remark, Oswald conducted the 
new-comers to the chamber of the Outlaw. 

lé required not the skill of a physician to tell that 
the man was dying. The eyes were sunken, and 
glowed with that cold, changeless light which be- 
speaks the laying on of the icy hand; the lips were 
bloodless, the breathing was heavy and laboured, 
and the pulses at the wrist had entirely failed. The 
physician stood for a moment over the shattered form, 
and then turned to the two men who had accompanied 
him. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the man is dying. He 
has not many hours to live at best, and he may not 
live an hour.” 

“Present us to him, and let us see if he has sense 
to understand our business,” returned the foremost 
of the two. 

“Let me arouse him,” interposed Oswald. “He 
will understand me better than he could a stranger. 
My lord,” he ‘continued, approaching the bed, and 
laying his hand upon Cadwallader’s brow, “ the 
physician has returned, and with him have come 
two messengers from the king. Will you attend to 
them ?” 

“From the king!” cried the dying man, while a 
momentary flash of the eyes told that he understood. 

“Have they come with my pardon? Have they 
come to tell me that Cadwallader is once more a 
prince of the realm ?” 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the physician. “ Allow 
me to introduce to you two gentlemen from the royal 
household. They are Barhulf and Adelstane.” 

“ Adelstane?” repeated the prince, looking up, “I 
remenber him very well.” 

“Ay,” responded the man who bore that name, 
moving up to the bedside; “ but it has been many 
years since we met, and we have both changed during 
the intervening time.” 

“ Ah me!” groaned the invalid, carrying his right 
hand to his brow, and pressing it there, as though to 
help his thought. “I have sorely, sadly changed. 
But ‘tis almost over. The last great change is at 
hand, and beyond that, heaven grant that all m ay 
be well. Adelstane, you have come from the king 

“Yes,” replied the officer, “and I bring with me 
his majesty’s pardon. Shall I read it?” 

“ Ay, let me hear it.” 

Adelstane drew from his bosom a parchment roll, 
and having opened it, he proceeded to read its con- 
tents. It was a wordy affair, framed after the quaint 
manner of the time, and done “by the grace of 
heaven,” and “by the will of his most royal majesty 


King of Northumbria and Walden of Britain.” It ex- 
tended to Cadwallader, son of Magaff, full and ample 
pardon for all offences committed against the peace 
and harmony of the realm, and against the laws 
thereof ; and it moreover restored him to his full 






rank as prince and freeman of the kingdom, with all 
the rights and privileges thereunto appertaining. 
The document bore the royal seal and signature, and 
also the names of four witnesses, of whom Barhulf 
and Adelstane were two. When the reading had 
been concluded, Cadwallader put forth his hand | 
and took the instrument, and having pressed it to his” 
lips, he extended it to his lieutenant. | 
“Good Qswald, into your hands I give this precious 
document.’ Preserve it as yon would your own life, | 
—keep it for my son—for Edwin.” 
“ But what is it to me ?” cried the youth, who had 
listened to the reading of it with breathless eagerness, | 
and now spoke for the first time. His face was 
flushed, his fingers clenched, and his lips tightly 
compressed. ‘ What is it to me?” he repeated, with 
increased vehemence. ‘‘ I amnot mentioned. I am 
still an outlaw. My father will die, and his son will 
be doomed, as the sire has been doomed, to wear out 
an aimless, useless existence upon Anwick Isle! It 
is mockery! Oh! out upon the foul, hard-hearted 
tyrant who could conceive such a thing! Whatis 
this pardon buta blank parchment? Whom does it 
benefit? Whom lift from outlawry ? Heaven itself 
is about to take my father from the bond of exile, and 
this comes ata moment when the king knows that 
it can be of no effect. I say to you, Adelstane, tell | 
the king from me ‘ 
At this point Oswald placed his hand upon the 
youth's shoulder, and drew him aside. 

“ Edwin,” he said, with calm and earnest dignity, | 
and with a slight touch of reproof in his look and 
tone, * You forget yourself. You have much cause 
for regret, but you should nevertheless. rejoice that 
from your honoured father’s name and memory the 
taint of outlawry is for ever removed. There has 
been no hypocrisy in the king’s course. He has not 
professed to restore tke prince to the line of succession 
to any earthly right, but only to remove the ban, 
that he might die in full possession of his rank and 





pass away from earth, is restored to his true place | 
among the lordsof therealm? Think of it, my boy, 
and let your heart be glad.” 

The young man shook his head, and would have | 
spoken still in a moody strain, but Oswald, divining | 
his intent, interrupted him, by adding : | 

“We are met to make light and. grateful your fa- | 
the r’s dying hour, will you not fy | 

“ Forgive me!” cried Edwin, his. heart quickly | 
touched by this appeal. “I knew not what I | 
' 
j 
| 
| 





said.” And then, a generous impulse quickening his | 
spirit, he turned to the officers and continued : 

“T beg your pardon, gentlemen. I was disappointed 
—bitterly disappointed. It is hard to dwell upon 
the prospect of a lifetime of exile and outlawry in 
this place ; and that, too, not from any act of mine, 
but from the mere accident of my birth.” 

“Jt is hard, indeed,” admitted Adelstane, “but 
you will bear us witness that we are not to blame.” 

“Tn mercy, gentlemen, think not that I intended 
or thought of blame to you. No, no! I can only be 
thankful that you have done what you have, and J 
bless you for it.” 

“ And,” said Adelstane, “there is no telling how 
much this pardon of your father may affect you in 
the time to come. You are young yet, and the season 
for hope may be long.” 

“Let me speak,” came from the lips of the dying 
man. “ Edwin, where are you?” 

“T am here, my father.” 

“ Give me your hand.” 

The youth knelt at the side of the low couch, and 
gave both his hands to the aged prince. -A few 
moments of silence, and then Cadwallader spoke: 

“As the scenes of earth close upon me, and the 
spirit feels the bonds of clay breaking and loosing, 
my mind seems to reach forth into the future with 
something of prophetic power. There are clouds 
about me here, and all is dark and drear—all dark 
but the love of Oswald and of my child—but I see 
light beyond, and the gleams reveal to me more of 
promise than I have heretofore seen. There is hope 
for you, my son. Not long shall the tyrant’s power 
prevail. Be of good cheer, and put your trust in 
heaven. Oswald will not forsake you. He has pro- 
mised that he will remain with you; and while you 
can lean upon his strong and faithful arm, you may 
feel that one-half the disability of your outlawry is 
removed. The light grows brighter and stronger 
beyond the vale, and I see a strong hand reaching 
forth for your guidance and support. Courage, my 
boy. Itis no idle phantasy of my imagination, but 
I see it all as plainly as you can see the face of him 
who speaks. Only one injunction have I to lay upon 
you. When Iam gone, you must look to Oswald for 
counsel, and obey him as you would obey me, were I 
to live. Will you do this?” 

“Yes, my father. Ishall do it most gladly, and 
I may say that it needed not your injunction to lead 








me in that course. When I forget to honour Oswald 


title. Is it not something that your father, ere he | are 


| tended hands, 


in perfect love and obedience, my reason will aisen ave 
fallen from its throne,” 
“ Bless you, my boy, bless you!” 

The dying prince closed his eyes, still holding the 
youth by the hand ; and when he opened them again 
they were lighted up with a new fire which flashed 
out, as flashes the last leaping flame of the beacon 
ere it dies for ever. 

“Edwin, trust me—beli me: the hour is at 
hand in which you will have reason to bless heaven 
for its abundant mercy.” 

Oswald, pale and trembling, and eviden tly strug- 
gling fiercely with some powerful emotion, which he 
sought in vain to subdue, moved to the bedside and 
drew Edwin away. 

“ Hush!” he said, placing one hand upon 

lader’s shoulder, while with the other he 
the hair from his clammy brow. “Yo 
what you say. It is only idle br 
give your son hope 8, that can onl 
bitter disappointment.” 

The invalid trembled from head to foot and sought 
to speak, but his words failed him, and only ashape- 
less murmuring escaped his lips. 

“Pardon me, my lord; but for the sake 
unhappy boy seek not to instil such thoug! 
his mind. Weall know full well that, 
own good time, he will do as he pleases 

nd until then it were idle 
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* You are right, Oswald,” returned the prince, in 
a gasping tone. “In my pain and delirium t 
cie d 

He ceased speaking from want of strength, and, as 
could be done, Oswald conducted the 
visitors from the apartments The physician took 
Edwin by the hand, and ere he went, said t 
him. 

‘If you would receive your father’ 
ing, leave him not. 
numbered.” 
And the man of medicine spoke truly. 

Shortly after he and his companions had gone, t! 
prince started up into asitting posture, and extend 
his hands towards Oswald. There was once m 
that bright light in his eye, and for the mom 
there was avflush upon his cheek. 
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* My best and truest of friends,” he cried, “ere | 
die let me hear.from your lips that 1 have done : 

ings well.’ 

“Ay, my more than master,” returned Oswald, 
sinking again upon his knees and holding ti s 


“ you have done nobly.” 

‘Then I die content. Bless you—bless you, my 
Oswald! bless you, my son! Pray for me—pray t 
heaven, and to the dear Redeemer of sinful men—— 
Ah, there is that light again. In the future I 
creat things that are to come upon the exile of Au 
wick.” 

Those were the last morye he spoke. Sinki 
back upon his piilow, he closed his eyes; and jn 
sently afterwards his breath ceased without 
gle of any kind. 

As calmly and quietly as sinks the weary way- 
farer to rest when sweet sleep comes to his relief, 
sank the care-worn pilgrim into that sleep which 
knows no earthly awakening. ° 

* Good Oswald,” said Edwin, as the two stood to- 
gether by the side of the lifeless form, “you were 
most strangely affected by my father’s speech, when 
he told of the things he sew in his vision—when he 
declared that the things of the future were opened to 
his ken.” 

“Ay, my boy; and I had good reason. Your 
father was wild and thoughtless. He forgot that 
there were present those who might bear his words 
to the king. I know not what he might have said if 
I had not stopped him ; but even as itis 1 tremble for 
the consequences. You, Edwin, have little know- 
ledge of the superstition that prevails among the 
people of England. 1 
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The influence of the wild and 
warlike Druids is far from being destroyed. Your 
education thus far you have derived almost entirely 
from me, and I have sought to keep your mind above 
such things; but among the people, and at the royal 
court, the prognostications of seers, and especially 
the prophecies of dying men, are held in awe and 
reverence. You did not notice the effect of your 
father’s words upon the physician and his com- 
panions; but I did. I saw that they not only heard; 
but that they were affected thereby. Oswy is one 
of the most superstitious men of the times; and you 
know what the power of superstition is, in the mind 
of a cowardly tyrant whose throne is upheld only by 
wrong and iniquity. Think what may be the result, 
should these men tell the king that it had been fore- 
told by a dying seer that youshould ere long succeed 
to the rights of which you have been bereft. By 
every law of rightand justice you are legal heirto the 
throne.” 

‘I see—I see,” 


exclaimed Edwin. “I now come 
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prehend the danger that lurked in my father’s 
speech ; and I can easily understand why you were 
so moved. But perhaps your turning the subject 
as you did may have overcome the effect that was 
produced upon the minds of our visitors.” 

Oswald shook his head in a doubtful manner. He 
hoped that no evil might result; but he could not 
feel sure. 

“ All we can do,” he said, “ is to be on the watch. 
I fear that the king will hold you in mortal dread; 
and if so, we have work to do, and the utmost 
caution to exercise. For a time we must suspect 
everything and everybody not bound to us by the 
most sacred ties. You do not know the extent of 
the danger that may lurk in your path ; but I am with 
you, my boy,—and while I have a life to give, it is 
at your command.” 

“TI have lost one father,” murmured the youth, 
turning a look upon the cold emblem of mortality 
that lay upon the couch; “ but,” he added, throwing 
himself upon Oswald’s bosom, “in you I have a 
father, who can be more to me than he ever was! 
Not that I loved him less—oh, no, no—but I love 
you with a quicker, stronger love, because upon you 
| have leaned for support, ever since I have had 
sense and memory !” 

+ . * . * 

The physician, accompanied by Barhulf and Adel- 
stane, visited the chamber of the dead, after the 
body had been clad for the grave, and then they 
took their departure. 

“ They go,” said Oswald, as the boat which took 
them to the mainland put off from the shore, “to 
tell their royal master that the son of his brother 
is no more ; and upon what they say concerning the 
youthful prince that remains, depends much of our 
weal or woe for the time to come.” 

“ Indeed, Oswald,” interposed our hero, “I think 
you are more fearful than there is any occasion for. 
Think: for these long, long years we have lived 
here, and the king has never molested us. Why 
should they do differently now ?” 

“ Ah, my boy, there is much that you do not con- 
sider. The king has only to fear that man who can 
claim heirship to the throne. While yourfather lived, 
you could do no such thing. Your father was then 
the heir; and you know that he was not to be feared 
by anyone. Not only was he broken in body, but 
lis mind even was so shattered that he had not one 
thought of ever seeking the crown. But how is it 
now? A youthful prince, full of fire and vigour, stout 
and strong, and just such a one as the people would 
hasten to honour and obey, has succeeded to the heir- 
ship, which stands in Oswy’s way, and in the way of 
his corrupt and vicious son. The bold warriors of 
Northumbria do not look with favour upon Prince 
Sigbert ; and were they once to know what manner 
of prince dwells upon Anwick Isle, with the blood 
of the royal Magaff flowing in his veins, it is more 
than possible that they might demand his release 
and recall. I tell you, my noble boy, as sure as the 
sun rules the day, the King of Northumbria will 
henceforth, when his messengers shall have reported 
to him what they have seen and heard here, find 
no rest until the son of Cadwallader is out of his 
way.” 

“ Edwin affected to believe that Oswald’s fears were 
groundless; but very shortly was he to know, to his 
sorrow, that they had ample foundation. 

A bishop was sent from York to officiate at the 
funeral; and though the king came not, yet he sent 
several of his chief officers to represent his court. 
These officers conversed with Edwin, and one of 
them, a dark-browed, sinister-looking man, was espe- 
cially eager to draw him out, and ascertain the extent 
of his knowledge and acquirements. At first the 
youth, led by a laudable ambition, and desirous of 
doing honour to his good tutor, was free and unre- 
strained in his replies, exhibiting his rich stores of 
knowledge, and giving token of the wondrous 
prowess of body, that were his leading characteristics. 
Oswald at length discovered the man’s habit, and 
readily divining his purpose, he warned Edwin to 
beware of him: but the caution came too late. The 
spy—for such he was—by name Marwald—had 
learned all that he sought to learn, and he asked no 
more. 

The lieutenant knew this Marwald very well— 
knew him to be one of Oswy’s ready tools, an unscru- 
pulous designing knave; and one to be feared under 
any circumstances, because even his friendship could 
only be selfish, and his service a galling bond. A 
week the party spent at the castle, and then took their 
leave. 

Norna was glad when they were gone; for while 
they had been present, Oswald had so earnestly en- 
treated that she and Edwin should not be seen toge- 
ther, that they had implicitly obeyed him; but now 
that the spies were gone, she could once more enjoy 
the society of the prince, and she had begun to feel 
how precious it was to her. 








The evening was cahu and serene, and until alate 
hour the youthfal pair walked upon the rampart. 
When they finally turned their steps towards the 
keep, they had become sad and thoughtful, and there 
were signs of tearsin Norna’s eyes when the time of 
separation came. Edwin dared not ask her why she 
sighed, nor why the soft melody of her voice was so 
mournful, but as he held her hand in the hall, with 
the parting word upon his lips, of her own accord, she 
confessed that she feared for him. She had heard 
Oswald’s words of warning, and she dreaded—ay, she 
felt in her soul that there was mortal danger in store 
to the man whom in the secret depths of her heart she 
loved best on earth. It was no longer a secret to 
her. She loved the gallant prince, and to herself 
she owned it freely. 

Edwin smiled at her fears, and spoke words of 
cheer with his “ good-night,” and yet when he was 
alone, in the quiet retreat of his own chamber, a 
leaden weight sank down upon his heart, and, in 
spite of every effort, a spirit of sadness possessed 
him. 

Once he thought of seeking Oswald, and passing 
the night with him, but that would be childish, and 
he put away the impulse. A full hour his head 
pressed his pillow, and dark phantoms drove sleep 
away. Again he thought of seeking Oswald, and 
again a spirit of pride kept him where he was. 

At length, worn and wearied, he sank into an un- 
easy, dreamful slumber, and fearful visions troubled 
him. He dreamed that he was again upon the deck 
of the wrecked ship, and that two dark-visaged 
men sought to put him back from his post, that 
they might save themselves before the maiden and 
her father were saved. He turned towards them, 
and was about to strike one of them down, when 
something fell upon his head with stunning force. 
He started up with a loud cry, and remembered that 
he was in bed: but not alone! It had not been all 
adream. Dark-visaged men were about him, and 
he had received a blow upon the head. Like a flash 
the events of the past shot through his mind, and he 
knew that enemies had gained entrance to his 
chamber. 

“ Quick, my men! Let there be no alarm given!” 

It was Marwald’s voice, and the prince saw, by the 
dim light of a horn lantern which one of the ruffians 
held, Marwald’s form and face. He had seen this, 
and was preparing to leap from his bed, when a se- 
cond blow fell upon his head, and a quick sense of 
pain and darkness followed. 

He knew that he was lifted from his couch, and 
once more the sound of the spy’s voice rumbled in 
his ear, and at that moment the curtain fell, and he 
knew no more! 

(To be continued.) 





THE DUCHESS VISCONTI. 
: ——__——_—_. 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


‘THE servant had entered with a silver tray upon 
which were a large flagon of massive gold and three 
goblets of the same precious metal. Henry tasted of 
the contents of the flagon, and when he found that 
the wine was excellent, he dismissed the attendant 
and turned towards our hero. 

Matteo was not backward in accepting the cordial 
invitation, for he felt most sorely the need of some- 
thing to refresh and reinvigorate his wasted spirits— 
something to restore the vitality that had been sapped 
in that dark, noisome, malarious prison-house! And 
this wine did it. It was the pure juice, strong enough 
to start the sluggish blood into a new speed, and 
with enough of the fruit in it to render it healthy 
and nutritious. 

“Sire,” spoke the youthful artisan, when he had 
drank as much as he thought proper, “I know not 
how it may be with others, but with me such acts as 
this, finding their impulse in the native qualities of 
the soul, must fill my heart with a sense of gratitude 
to you that can only end with life!” 

There was no courtly etiquette in the form, sub- 
stance, or manner of the speech ; but it was the out- 
spoken sentiment of a true and loyal heart, native 
to the soil from whence it sprang, and uttered with 
all the fervour of unadorned truth. 

The Emperor bowed his head in acknowledgment 
of the pledge, and directly said: 

“You were arraigned before the Holy Tribunal. 
tried, and condemned. Were the charges read to you?” 

“ They were, sire.” 

“ Do you remember them?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

And thereupon, with a slight pause for reflection, 
our hero repeated the charges, word for word, as he 
had heard them. 

Henry listened attentively, and. at the conclusion 
he asked the young man what explanation he had to 
offer touching these serious accusations. 


“TI do not sit here as your judge,” he said; “ but 
I have a reason for asking these questions. I have 
taken it upon myself to interpose in your behalf, 
and before I decide upon the ultimate course I shall 
— I would know what extenuation you can 
offer.” 

Matteo’s brow and temples were flushed, amd his 
fingers nervously worked together within the frill of 
his doublet ; but he was not long in regaining his com- 
posure, though it was very evident that he would 
have felt easier, if the duke had not been reclining 
in the great chair in the corner. B 

“ Sire,” he began, “the grand sum of all my 
offence seems to be simply this,—that I did love the 
beautiful Lady Paulina, and that she loved me.” 

At this point the duke made a motion, as though 
he would have interposed ; but the Emperor waved 
him back, and Matteo proceeded : ’ 

“ Sire, I should never have dreamed of seeking a 
smile from the face of the Princess of Mantua, and 
the thought of seeking her love would have been as 
wild and unnatural in my bosom,as would have befn 
the thought of making the stars of heaven my sub- 
jects. But I was called to give her lessons in 
music ; I was conducted into her presence ; and during 
the first few lessons her aunt remained with her. 
After that I went, according to orders, and found the 
lady alone; or, if not alone, the aunt. withdrew as 
soon as the labour of the rudimentary exercises 
commenced. I had discovered that the lady was 
beautiful, and I admired her. At length, of her own 
accord, she presented slight subjects of conversa- 
tion, and I very soon discovered that she was as 
good as she was beautiful. I found her heart en- 
tirely untouched by the vanities that I had supposed 
attached to all in her circumstances and station ; and 
I knew that her spirit was as pure and angelic as 
could be found in this poor tabernacle of flesh. My 
admiration changed to worship, and afar off I beheld 
the beautiful perfections of my pupil. Had a man 
then whispered to me of looking upon the maiden 
with love—with such love as I might have felt for 
one in my own station who had been as good and 
beautiful—I should have cast him off as one bereft 
of reason. 

“But, sire, as time passed on, and the Lady 
Paulina, still of her own accord, ame more and 
more familiar and friendly,—smiling when she ad- 
dressed me, and laughing joyously when some slight 
effort of mine had pleased her,—as time passed and I 
saw this, I was forced to the discovery that she had 
learned to trust and honour me, and that my society 
was agreeable to her. What could I do with my 
heart then ? 

“ As heaven is my judge, I did all I coulddo. I 
kept its impulses and emotions so sacredly hidden, 
that the mortal eye never gleamed which could have 
detected them. And so, sire, it would have been 
until now, had not circumstances entirely beyond my 
control borne down the partition wall of station that 
had separated us. 

“T went one day to give my lesson, and found my 
fair pupil so sad and sorrowful that she could not 
proceed. It was the day, sire, on which she first 
bore in mind the thought of becoming the wife of 
Giovanni Visconti. I did not know it then, but 
I know it now—and I also know that Giovanni 
Visconti was hidden beneath a balcony outside 
the music-room, engaged in watching us. What 
passed beyond that which I have already related, I 
should prefer you would gain from the lady’s own 
lips, for I cannot with propriety speak farther. I 
can only assure you that I meant no wrong, and that 
what I may have spoken of: love was wrung from 
my lips, as groans are wrung from a man upon 
the rack. That is the whole, sire, and I pray that 
you will not call upon me for that which I would 
have thee seek at the lady's hands.” 

“ You are right, Matteo,” returned the Emperor, 
with an easy grace; “and your stopping where 
you did, shows me that you possess sense and delicacy 
of feeling as well as judgment.” 

From the manner in which the Emperor went on 
with his investigation, it seemed as though he was 
governed as much by curiosity as by a desire to ar- 
rive at any practical basis for judgment. Upon what 
he had already heard he had been sitting as a true 
judge; but from this point his mind seemed fully 
made up, and subsequent questions were rather a 
source of recreation than otherwise. 

First, the Emperor questioned the young man 
about his early life: and then upon his mechanical 
pursuits ; and after this upon his literary and musi- 
cal studies. 

“Good Matteo,” he said, with a smile, “i may as 
well confess to you, first as last, that Iam going to 
take you tomy own court. I have promised my 
noble cousin, the duke, that you shall be removed 
from Milan, and I know of no way in which I can 
more surely keep my word. ’Fore heaven! signor, 





you shall never regret it—never. I confess to you 
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here that I love you; and if you will serve me as I 
think you can, I'll very soon find a soothing cata- 
plasm for that wound in your heart.” 

With a faint smile of gratitude the youth replied: 

“ Touching the wound, sire, itis not all of pain. 
If I mistake not, I owe your friendly office to the 
friendship of the princess.” 

The Emperor gave a silent assent, and Matteo pro- 
ceeded: 

“Oh, it is not all pain. I can bear it—I ask to 
betr it—a melancholy reminder of a purity and 
truth that, though lost to outward possession, may be 
mine to sweeten many an hour with blissful recollec- 
tion. I have had enough of Milan, sire. Once in 
the clutches of the Inquisition—and a man is never 
after safe. It would be impossible for me to live 
here in Milan, without being questioned concerning 
what I saw and heard within those walls; and it 
would be impossible for me to be always so guarded 
over my lips as not to let, now and then, a word of 
truth drop therefrom—truth that would be very 
bitter to the Inquisitors. Ay, I think I had better 
be beyond the reach of the ever-watchful eyes and 
ears of the emissaries of the Holy Office. And then, 
sire, I have other enemies.” 

“None that you should fear, signor ?” 

“ Yes, sire,—enemies in power and station. I am 
here to speak plainly, and I will tell the truth. Gio- 
vanni Visconti is mine enemy.” 

“Only so far as he has reason to think that you 
stand between him and the Lady Paulina,” remarked 
the Emperor. 

Matteo shook his head slowly from side to side, 
and with a serious smile, which soon gave place to 
an expression of reflective sadness, he said : 

“ Ah, sire, I might have thought, as you now think, 
had I not been before the court of the Inquisition. 
When I was upon trial I heard the name, Giovanni 
Visconti, called ; andI beheld a man arise who glared 
upon me with malignant triumph. I saw his face— 
I heard his voice—I saw again—and I knew that my 
senses did not deceive me——” 

There was @ movement on the part of the duke ; 
but this time Matteo proceeded before he could inter- 
fere: 

“Sire, not mamy weeks since—it was during the 
early part of June—a party of giovinastri were inmy 
shop. They were not such as I chose for companions, 
but among them were some young men of family and 
wealth, who had often purchased my wares, and I 
tried to treat them respectfully. At their request I 
gave them a few exhibitions of fancy sword-play, 
and also performed several pieces upon my harp- 
sichord. One of the number was a dadronaccio, 
whose only source of income, that I had ever 
learned, had proceeded from the gaming-table and its 
sister pools. I had more than once requested him 
not to come beneath my roof. On the occasion of 
which I speak this man began to insult me by 
gross remarks and slurs ; and at length, when I had 
repeatedly requested him to desist, he plunged 
the poison fang of his insult deep into my heart 
by dragging before that drunken, dissipated crew, 
with obscene and wicked speech, the fame of 
my fairest pupil—my pupil of ‘ the Visconti Palace.’ 
He had seen me go in and come out from those walls, 
and he had very likely discovered that the Lady 
Paulina was my pupil. I could bear no more. I 
hurled him from my door, as I would have hurled a 
dog; and even his companions—the more reasonable 
ones—declared that I had served him rightly. He 
dared not re-enter my shop then, sire; but he swore 
most terrible vengeance. I thought little of his 
threats then, when he was only the giovanastro Ludo- 
vico; but now. that he has become Giovanni Vis- 
conti, and——” 

The duke could be restrained no longer. At this 
point—at the mention of his son’s name—he sprang 
to his feet, and laid his wasted, trembling hand upon 
Matteo’s shoulder. 

“No! no! no!” he cried. “It is not true!” 

“ Before heaven!” pronounced the youth, solemnly, 
“ it is true ” 

“ Lorenzo,” said the Emperor, turning towards the 
quivering old man, and speaking without refigction, 
“have you deceived me touching the early life of 
your son ?” 

“ Oh, heaven!” the startled duke exclaimed, clasp- 
ing his hands, and pressing them above his heart, 
“it is Ithat have been deceived!” 

And if Matteo Bellani had not caught him in his 
stout arms, Lorenzo Visconti would have sunk to the 
floor ; for he became insensible. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Wuen the duke returned to consciousness, he 
requested that the artisan might be sent from the 
apartment. 

“ Good Matteo,” he cried, seeming to understand 
that his arms sustained him when he fainted, and 


that his earnest efforts had restored him, “I bear thee 
no enmity. As heaven is judge betwixt thee and me, 
I wish thee only well. I have been misled—oh, 
fatally misled. But I would speak with his majesty 
alone, and you may withdraw if the Emperor is so 
minded.” 

Henry assented ; and, before the young man left, he 
was informed that he was not held as a prisoner, but 
that he must not yet leave the palace, as there might 
be need of his services. He might retire to the hall, 
or to the court—anywhere, so that he could be found 
when wanted. 

It was a wonderful thing for a duke of Visconti’s 
blood and station to speak as he had just spoken to 
the humble plebeian ; and the rich colour mounted 
high into Matteo’s temples as the words fell upon his 
ear; but he saw that the old man was weak and 
shattered, and he fancied that there would have been 
no such unbending, if he had been strong and well. 
However, it helped in a great measure to repay him 
for what he had suffered, and his salutation, as he 
passed out, was profoundly respectful. 

It would be useless to follow Matteo Bellani in his 
wanderings through hall, corridor, porch, terrace, and 
park; or to listen to the words that fell from his lips, 
for his thoughts were nearly all uttered aloud, and he 
seemed holding an interesting and animated conver- 
sation with half a dozen invisible attendants at least. 
In fact, the youth had no one definite point upon 
which to hinge a successful conclusion. He saw 
that he had lost Lady Paulina. But then, when he 
remembered that she had never been his, he could 
not possibly accuse Fate of having played any very 
severe trick in that. He knew that, by the laws of 
Lombardy,-—and, as for that matter, by the laws of 
the whole civilized world,—the hand of a princess 
inheriting estates and transmitting titles was no more 
hers to give away, than were the stars of heaven hers 
to give. 

The only way she could ever be his was to run 

away with him, and that she could do from the court 
of the German Emperor much better than from 
Milan. As to her marriage with Giovanni Vis- 
conti, he did not know exactly what to think, though 
he strove to think it impossible that any man with a 
human heart in Kis bosom, could force her to such a 
union. 
He had already purposely introduced a little in- 
jurious testimony against the aspirant’s character ; 
and he thought he might yet find opportunity to speak 
still more plainly. He had no inclination to speak 
unfairly, not a particle; his only desire was that the 
man now bearing the name of Visconti, who, only a 
few short weeks before, had borne another and a 
tainted name, should stand upon his own moral foun- 
dation—that was all. 

Lorenzo Visconti had overcome the paralyzing 
force: of the mental disturbance, and, as soon as 
Matteo had gone, he said to the Emperor : 

“ Sire, I will not profess to think that the man who 
has just left us has spoken untruly, for I much fear 
that he has told us only a part of what he could tell 
if he would ; but believe me when I assure you that 
I have been deceived by others. Father Eustace, 
the present porter of the Foundling Hospital, must 
either have deceived me, or he must himself have 
been most woefully cheated and hoodwinked to real 
facts. But I fear me he was a willing tool. Before 
I allowed my son to be informed of his parentage, I 
had, as I supposed, made myself sure that his ante- 
cedents, in character and habit, were such as would 
be no disgrace to any station. There might have 
been some little irregularities, such as are na- 
tural to all youth of free and social disposition, but 
nothing of positive evil. So, sire, I have not been 
intentionally deceiving you.” 

“T believe you, Lorenzo,” cried the Emperor 
warmly, at the same time taking the duke’s hand. 
“TIT know you would not deceive me knowingly. 
So let that pass. And now what is to be done? 
By my life, good cousin, I have an interest here ; 
for, mark you, I have cast the Torriana from 
the Podesta’s chair, and thrown the government 
of Milan and its dependencies into your hands. This 
is one of the most important posts in Northern Italy, 
by far the most important in Lombardy. When I 
speak of Milan, I am apt to think of the whole of the 
old kingdom. To you is entrusted the keeping of 
the Iron Crown; and under your favour must the 
monarch who places it on his brow perform the 
august ceremony. Yegods! to think of one like this 
foundling of yours filling that place!” 

“Mercy, sire! What shall we do?” groaned 
Lorenzo, quivering like an aspen. 

His weakness had well nigh prostrated him, and 
the effort of overcoming it had induced fever, and his 
head as well as his heart ached. Still he stood 
bravely up, determined that, if his imperial guest 
would assist him, he would do his part. 

“TI will tell you what we had better do first,” said 





Henry, in a calm, business-like manner. ‘We had 


best satisfy ourselves respecting Giovanni's reason for 
waylaying my messenger. Of course, you have no 
doubt that he did it?” 

“No,” replied the duke. “Even had not heaven, 
in its infinite mercy, spared my faithful Rodolpho’s 
life, I should have still believed, from the evidence 
of others, and from the circumstances that sur- 
rounded that evidence, that my son was guilty. But 
since Rodolpho has himself spoken—since he, in his 
right mind, hath assured us that it was Giovanni’s 
hand that drove the dagger into his bosom—I can 
only say, Why did he do it? And on the answer to 
that question hangs much that is important to me.” 

After a little farther consultation, Giovanni was 
sent for. It had been kept from his knowledge that 
Rodolpho had been brought back to the palace; and 
from the report of the servant who was sent to sum- 
mon him on the present occasion, it was pretty cer- 
tain that he knew nothing of the presence of Matteo 
Bellani. 

Being strongly urged, the servant had confessed 
that his young master came in very late—nearly 
morning—and so intoxicated that he had to be 
helped to his bed. In all probability he had not yet 
arisen. 

Lorenzo Visconti swallowed a generous draught 
of wine, and then paced to and fro across the room 
several times; the result of which was that he so 
far recovered his strength and self-possession as to 
appear like himself again. 

“ How is it, cousin?” asked Henry, with a smile, 
“do you feel as though you could sit in impartial 
judgment upon the young dadraccio?” 

The duke stopped in his walk, and resumed his 
seat. 

“Yes, sire,” he replied, firmly. “ My mind is made 
up. I may begin now as well as at any time. [have 
my duty to perform, and it must be done as the de- 
mands arise. It may be hard—very hard, but you 
shall see no faltering—ah, they come!” 

The door was opened, and Giovanni Visconti was 
ushered into the apartment. The young man’s face 
exhibited painfully the results of the previous 
night’s debauch, and his step was a little weak and 
uncertain; but a generous quantity of strong liquor 
had evidently been taken to steady his nerves, 
and perhaps he thought he looked in a most 
proper frame of body and mind. He bowed very 
modestly to the duke, and would have sank upon his 
knees to the Emperor, had not the latter individual 
prevented. 

“No, no, signor—not now. Some other time you 
may ge upon your knees; but there is no need of it 
here. You can stand where you are, and answer me 
a few questions. I will not detain you long, but 
will proceed at once to the matter I have in hand.” 

Giovanni trembled with apprehension, but he ma- 
naged to call a smile to his face, as’ he assured the 
Emperor that he would answer truly and willingly. 

Without farther delay Henry proceeded : 

“ Signor Giovanni, last evening, just as the day 
was closing in, and the shadows were lying heavily 
upon the streets, I sent a messenger unto the office 
of the Inquisition, with # document of much import- 
ance. The messenger was one of your father’s most 
faithful followers, and the message was to me of 
precious moment. The messenger did not reach the 
Holy Office, and the message was not delivered. 
Giovanni, what explanation can you give of this?” 

To have saved his life he could not have been calm 
then. His face was pale; his ashen lip quivered ; 
his fingers were nervously clutched within the folds 
of his doublet; and his knees shook, as though his 
legs were about failing him; but he managed to 
answer with a slight show of surprise: 

“ Sire, why do you ask this of me?” 

“You were at the Tribunal of the Inquisition last 
night ?” returned the Emperor, in a quiet, moderate 
way, as though he had not noticed the young man’s 
perturbation. . 

“ Yes, sire. I was summoned, and was obliged to 

0.” 
ar And,” pursued Henry, inthe same easy manner, 
“when you left the palace you followed directly in 
the footsteps of my messenger.” , 

“ Upon my life, sire, I was not aware of it. I 
may have done se ; but surely I saw him not.” 

“Giovanni, do you know that sometimes impres- 
sions may be made upon the mind—even strongly 
made—and yet not be recognized until after the ob- 
ject has passed away? Or, a word may fall upon 
the ear, entirely unnoticed at the time on account of 
other matters, and that word strike upon the senses, 
perhaps hours afterwards, as though it had been at 
that moment spoken. Such has been my experience. 
How is it with you?” 

Giovanni shook his head with a perplexed and 
troubled look. 

“T have been led into this train of thought,” pur- 
sued the Emperor, “ by a curious incident in verifi- 





cationof my philosophy. What I am now about to tell 
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has only occurred to me since you have stood 
here. ‘The impression was made upon my senses, 
directly and plainly—but another pressing matter, 
absorbing every thought, shut it from my mind 
until the present time. Giovanni, last evening, 
when IT had promised Lady Paulina that I would in- 
terpose in young Bellani’s behalf, as she passed out 
from this room by that door, into the hall, you en- 
tered by this other door, from the ante-chamber. 
You did not disturb us, and stood there patiently 
while I expressed myself to your father, and also 
waited until I had prepared the message for Rodolpho 
to take away, and then you slipped away as noise- 
lessly as you had entered. I remember it now, be- 
cause I saw it plainly ; but I saw with the side of my 
eye, and the impression seemed to slip in behind 
ether objects, there to rest until circumstances should 
reveal it.” 

At one time the trembling culprit ‘seemed to have 
resolved that he would deny the whole thing; but 
when he found how positive the Emperor was 
—that is, how plainly he had seen and recognized 
him—he concluded not to make such a blunder as 
to tell a falsehood from which there could be no 
escape. 

“ Sire,” he said, “I did come in here yesterday— 
I came to speak with my father—but finding you 
busy, I did not interrupt you. I did not overhear 
what was said. I was not eavesdropping.” 

“You did quite right in not interrupting us, 
signor,” returned the Emperor, wjth cold polite- 
“ And when you went out from here ?” 

“T went to my own apartments, sire, and pre- 
pared for attending the Court of the Inquisition.” 

“You were in great haste—in a haste entirely 
needless—it seems to me.” 

“T had forgotten the exact hour, sire; and that 
was one of the things which I came to inquire of 
my father.” 

“ And from here you went directly to the Holy 
Office ?” 

“ Yes, sire,” 

“And you did not see my messenger on the 
way?” 

“ No, sire.” 

“ You have not seen him since ?” 

“T have not.” 

“ You could have had no reason for wishing to see 
him—for wishing to obtain his message from him, 
and thus keep it from the hands of the arch- 
bishop ?” 

“In mercy, sire, what mean you? Can you fora 
moment think that I would be guilty of such a 
thing ?” 

“Oh, no, no, good Giovanni. How could I 
think such a thing ?——~That is all. You can 
leave us.” 


ness. 


(To be continued.) 





FACETIA, 


Wuat's the difference between a pill and a hill? 
One’s hard to get up, and the other’s hard to get 
down, 

War fs a boy, when he first goes to school, like 
King Theodore? Because he is an A. B. C.-nian— 
(Abyssinian.) 

Wuat’s the difference between a Coquette and an 
Indian hunter? One chooses a bow to get a hart, 
the other uses art to net a beau. 

A Country schoolmaster gives it as his opinion 
that, now-a-days, ladies seem to treat their waists as 
vulgar fractions—to be reituced to the. lowest 
terms. 

A RAcE BETWEEN GEESE AND TuRKEYs.— A 
recent work gives the following curious anecdote, 
in which royalty was made to appear “goosy.” 
George IV., when Prince Regant, was much given-to 
wagers ; but ofttimes he was beaten at his own game. 
Once a gentleman who had frequently lost wagers 
with his Royal Highness determined to be revenged 
and amongst other subjects introduced one evening,, 
he casually observed that he met a drove of turkeys, 
and noticing how slow they travelled, said that he 
believed geese would travel faster. ‘“ Nonsense,” 
said his Royal Highness. “ Well,” said the gentle- 
man, “I believe they will; and I am willing to 
wager that I drive a flock of geese one mile along 
the turnpike-road against any one you may select 
to drive a number of turkeys, only allowing me to 
name time and place.”—“ Done for a thousand 
pounds,” was the reply; and the next day was fixed 
for the trial to come off. They met at a certain 
spot; the Prince Regent was there incog., but had a 
trusty friend with a flock of turkeys. Presently the 
gentleman appeared with his geese; but as he had 
the time to name, he fixed a quarter of an hour 
before sundown. The time arrived, and away went 
the turkeys, outstripping the geese a hundred yards 





in a few minutes; but gradually as the sun went 
down, the turkeys desired to roost, and rushed 
through the hedges, first this side and then the 
other, until they: fivally found some trees, in which 
they sought refuge, and all the efforts of the driver 
to get them on the road again were of no avail. 
All this time the geese kept’ going quietly along, 
and, like the tortoise with the hare in the fable. 
arrived at the goal whilst the turkeys were sleeping, 
HOW TO SHAVE WITHOUT A RAZOR. 

Tn looking over some old English patents, we came 
across the following amusing document, to which we 
suppose the Great Seal of the realm, consisting of a 
pound of beeswax, was attached, by means of red 
tape, in the usual manner. The inventor ought to 
have included the right to clean hogs before killing, 
in this manner. 

Specification of the Patent granted to Marcus Hymans, 
yA Exeter-street, Covent Garden, in the county of 
Middlesex, England; for a Composition for Shaving 
without the Use of Razor, Soap or Water. Dated 

February 7, 1804. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, Xc. 
Now know ye, that in compliance with the said pro 
viso, I, the said Marcus Hymans, do hereby declare, 
that the said composition for shaving, as aforesaid, is 
prepared and used in the manner following—that is 
to say : Mix one pint anda half of clear lime-water, 
two ounces of gum-arabic, half an ounce of isinglass, 
an eighth of an ounce of cochineal, a quarter of an 
ounce of turmeric-root (made into powder), an eighth 
of an ounce of roach alum, an eighth of an ounce of 
salt of tartar, and an eighth of an ounce of cream of 
tartar, together; boil them for one hour at least 
(stirring up the mixture during the whole time of 
boiling, and being careful not to let it boil over), 
clear it through a sieve; then add two pounds and 
a half of iron pumice-stone, finely pulverized ; mix the 
whole together, with the hands, into one cake, by 
the assistance of the white of two eggs, well stirred 
up. Then divide the cake, so made, into twelve 
smaller cakes; dry them in the open air for three 
days; put them into an oven of moderate heat for 
twenty-four hours, when they will be completely dry 
and fit for use. Apply them with.a gentle friction 
to the beard, and. they will produce the complete 
effect of shaving. 

In witness whereof, &c. 

THE CONJUGATING DUTCHMAN. 

Two English gentlemen stepped into a coffee- 
house in Paris, when they observed a tall odd-look- 
ing man, who appeared not to be a native, sitting at 
one of the tables, and looking around with the most 
stone-like gravity of cowntenance, upon every ob- 
ject. Soon after the two Englishmen ‘entered, one 
of them told the other a celebrated dwarf had ar- 
rived in Paris. At this the grave-lookiug person- 
age above mentioned, opened his‘mouth and spoke: 

“] arrive,” said “he, “thou arrivest, he arrives ; 
we arrive, you arrive, they arrive.” 

The Englishman, whose remark seemed to have 
suggested this mysterious speech, stepped up to the 
stranger, and asked: 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” 

“T speak,” replied the stranger, “thou spéakest, 
he speaks ; we speak, you speak, they speak.” 

“How is this?” said the Englishman: “do you 
mean to insult me?” 

The other replied : 

“T insuit, thou insultest, he insults; we mesult, you 
insult, they insult.” 

“This is too much,” said the Englishman. “I 
will have satisfaction. If you have any spirit with 
your rudeness, come along with me.” 

= this defiance the imperturbable stranger re- 
plied : 

“T come, thou comest, he comes; we come, you 
come, they come.” 

In those days, when every. gentleman 'wore a 
sword, duels were speedily dispatched. They went 
into a neighbouring alley, and the Englishman, un- 
sheathing his weapon, said to his antagonist : 

“ Now, sir,:you must fight me.” 

“I fight,” replied the other, “thou fightest, he 
fights; we fight, (here he made a thrust,) you fight, 
they fight ;” and here he disarmed his antagonist. 

“Well,” said the Englishman, “you have the best 
of it, and I hope you are satisfied.” 

“Tam satisfied,” said the original, “ thou art satis- 
fied, he is satisfied ; we are satisfied, ‘you are satis- 
fied, they are satisfied.” 

“J am glad everybody is satisfied,” said the Eng- 
lishman; “but pray leave quizzing me in this 
strange manner, and tell me what is your object, if 
you have any, im doiug it.” 

The grave gentleman, now, for the first ‘time, ber 
came intelligible. 


“Tama Dutchman,” said he, “and am ‘Jearning | 
I find it very difficult to remember | 


your language. 
the peculiarities of the verbs, and my tutor hes ad- 





vised me, in order to fix them in my mind, to con- 
jugate every English verb that I hear spoken. This 
I have made it a rule todo. Idon’tlike to have my 
plans broken in upon while they ave in operation, or 
I would have told you this before.” 

The Englishmen laughed heartily at this explana- 
tion, and invited the conjugating Dutchman to dine 
with them. 

“T will dine,” replied he, “ thou wilt dine; he will 
dine; we will dine, you will dine, they will dine,— 
we will all dine together.” 

This they accordingly did; and it: was difficult to 
say whether the Dutchman ate or conjugated with 
most perseverance. 


“Way don’t you get married ?” ‘said a young lady 
the other day to a bachelor friend. “I have been 
trying for the last ten years to find some one who 
would be silly enough to have me,” was the reply. 
“You haven't been up our way,” she smilingly said. 

Tue servant of a poetical young man, when his 
master“ went ont. of his mind with a fever,” shook 
his head ominously and said, “ I knowed ’at how 't 
the tremens ’d come onto him; he wusallers ‘ drinkin’ 
the sublim'ty o’ natur,’ as he called it, instead o’ stickin’ 
to the reg’lar thing. Nobody ought to try experi- 
ments with his liquor,” 

A BRIEF DIALOGUE. 

The perplexities of a persevéring Monsienr arising 
from our word fast were more numerous than one 
would suppose, as will be shown by the following: 

“ Zis horse, sair, he go queek, what you'say ?” 

“Yes, he is a fast horse.” 

“ Ah! pardon, Monsieur, but your friend ‘say he 
make fast his horse, and he tie him to post so he not 
go at all.” 

“Very true; he is made fast by being tied.” 

“Ah, zat cannot be: he cannot go fast; but what 
you call a man zat keeps fast?” 

4 “Oh, he isa good man that does not eat on fast 
lays.” 

“But Ihave seen One bon vivant, who-eat, and 
drink, and’ ride, and do every zing. Ze people say 
he is‘a very bad man—he be very ust.” 

“True ; that is called living a fast life.” 

“ Ah, certainement ; zenall ze days of his life moost 
be fast days.” 

“ Certainly they are.” 

“Eh, bien! Does he eat every day ?” 

“ Certainly he does.” 

“Zen how can he keep fast ?” 

“Why, he keeps going, to be sure.” 

“Mais, tenez! ‘You tell me tostand fast when you 
want me to keep still, go fast when you ‘wish ‘me to 
ruu—diable take ze fast!” 


Amt a soiree, the other evening, one gentleman 
pointed out a dandified individual to. his friend as a 
seulptor. ‘ What?’ said his friend, “such a looking 
chap as that a sculptor? Surely. you must be mis- 
taken?” “He may not be the kind of one you 


mean,” said the informant, ‘+ but: I know, hej chiselled ° 


a tailor out of a suit of clothes last week.” 

AT a railway-station two gentlemen belonging to 
the district were warming themselves inthe waiting- 
room, when a son of the Emerald Isle, “ rather out 
at elbows,” entered the room, One of the gentlemen, 
characteristically humorous, said to Pat, “I'll be after 
giving you nty chairto warm yourself for a sixpence.” 
“Will you?” was the reply; “I'll be after letting 
you keep it for a shilling; and it’s meself that has 
much need of one just now.” 

MATRIMONIAL BLISS. 

A FRENcH journal tells a little story about a lady, 
or rather she is made to tell it herself: 

“ When I was first married I was on my knees be- 
fore my husband from morning till night. It was a 
perfect adoration, an ‘incessant delirium, an inex- 
pressible bliss. I showered caresses upon him; | 
could have eaten him.” 

“ And now?” asked a friend. 

“Tm sorry I didn’t.” 

A CAPITAL story is told of a'técent Church-rat: 
raid in Kent. A leading farmer of the parish having 
refused to pay “the Chtreh’s “dues,” ‘the chitirch 
warden resolved to make an example of him. It was 
necessary, he said, that so etiinent an offender should 
not be suffered to escape with impunity, ‘lest others 
should be encouraged to defy the Church and set at 
naught ‘the established religion, A simmons was 
therefore taken out against the farmer, and in due 
course a warrant of distress ledged in the hands 0! 
the officers, from whom he was informed he might 
expect a visit in a day or two. Our farmer accord- 
ingly took the precattion of removing from his yard 
all the stock which it would be inconvenient to have 
sold under such disadvantageous circumstances as * 
Church-rate auction. A sow happening to wander 
into the premises was, however, suffered to remain 
and the bailiffs and police hauled it off in triumph 
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The animal was presently sold for about a third of 
its value, and the churchwarden waited upon the 
farmer with the trifling surplus that remained after 
deducting the rate and the costs. “I told you,” said 
he to the delinquent, “I should be obliged to make 
an example of you; this is what comes of disobeying 
the law.” “ Ah!” replied the farmer, “ they’ve sold 
your old sow: so you'd better keep the balance.” No 
need to picture the blackness of the zealous church- 
warden, who had thus “made an example” of him- 
self, 
NAUTICAL FEATS, 

Mr..Jones (to his friends Smith and Co., who have ex- 
pressed their admiration of recent nautical feats) :— 
“ Talk about crossing the ocean in the Henrietta, Red- 
White-and-Blue, and Nonpareil; why, I’ve been to 
Albarry and back twice this season in a steamboat, 
and live to tell it!!!” Whereat they marvel greatly, 

AsActivz as Ever.—A writerin a Neapolitan news- 
paper beginsan account of the eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius with the remark, that “ Vesuvius has been said 
on several occasions to be dying out ; if so it must be 
confessed that it dies very hard.” He might have 
said even more than that. Vesuvius exhibits nothing 
of the exhaustion which denotes old age; but on the 
contrary, remains apparently actuated by all its 
youthful fire.—Punch. 

EDUCATION 

Papa (improving the occasion at Luncheon): “ Now, 
look, Harry, the circumference of this Cake is equal 
to about three times the diameter, and——” 

Harry: ** Qh, then, Pa’, letme have the c’umf’rence 
for my Share !”—Punch. ‘ 

New Version,—It was the reflection of a thought- 
ful hall-porter that the self-denying man must be 
the man who says he is not at home when he is.— 
Punch. ‘ 

INARTICULATE INFORMATION.—It is highly re- 
quisite that the directors of the Underground Rail- 
way sliould cause those servants of theirs whose 
duty it is to call out the names of the stations to be 
taught to speak intelligibly. The eye often misses 
the station’s name as the train passes it. You hear 
a fellow shouting “Oosh! ’Ooosh!” for example, or 
“Nil! Nil!” What can you make out of Nil, but 
nothing; and what more can you understand from 
‘Oosh? He means “Shepherd’s Bush,” and “ Notting 
Hill.” It would be good of Mr. Macready to come 
out of his retirement and give those inarticulate rail- 
way men lessons on elocution. Whilst on this sub- 
ject we may also observe that the conductors of cer- 
tain omnibuses are in the habit of uttering a cry 
which. may occasion gross misapprehension. As 
they go, or halt, on their journey westward, they 
keep continually calling out ‘Emma Smith! Emma 
Smith!” Whois Emma Smith? a country gentle- 
man might ask. They are supposed to mean Ham- 
mersmith.—Punch, 

Common SENSE ON WHEELS.—T hey still “ man- 
age some things better in France,” and among them 
may be mentioned road-making and cookery. In 
these respects we might with profit take a lesson 
from our neighbours, and perhaps the time may 
come when French rollers here will be as common 
as French rolls, and a vol au vent be served as well 
asa Welsh rarebit. What fools the French must 
think us, when they see us strewing lumps of 
granite loosely in our roadways, and wearing out 
our carriage-wheels in grinding it to slush. <A road 
so formed is never firm, but quickly becomes rotten ; 
and the saving of steam-rollers is a short-sighted 
economy, for narrow carriage-wheels make ruts and 
cannot bind the stones together. “Thus they are 
kicked aside and wasted, and, as the road is not 
rolled evenly, holes are very quickly made in it, and 
carriage-springs are broken, and horses are tripped 
up, and are broken-kneed or lamed. We Britons 
continually boast that we are’ a “ practical people,” 
and this is ever our excuse when charged with being 
inartistic. Our buildings may be clumsy,-our 
statues hideous burlesques, but we don’t profess, you 
know, to be an ornamental nation; our talent is for 
business, and all sorts of useful. works. Yet few 
things are more useful than good thoroughfares and 
roads, and with these we either are too stingy or 
too stupid to provide ourselves. If every business 
man would calculate the time he loses daily, to say 
nothing of the temper, by reason of the roughness 
and the badness of our roadways, there would surely 
before long be held a public meeting somewhere, 
and somebody would propose that somebody should 
do something which somehow should help somewhat 
towards the mending of our ways.—Punch. 

A Raitway Muppiz.—The East India Railway 
between Bombay and Calcutta rons’ through 1,100 
miles of longitude, “and consequently it is ten a.m. 
at the eastern end of the line when it is but nine 
a.m. at the western.” The contemporary who gives 
us this information adds, “the Indian Bradshaw- 


makers are quite puzzled as to what is to be done.” 
Since the appearance of the paragraph, however, we 
learn that an Irish professor of science has started 
for Bombay to solve the difficulty. We hearthat his 
plan is to run the trains tail foremost and always 
start an hour later than the advertised time. He 
states that by these means he hopes to make the ap- 
parent difficulty quite a simple matter. We should 
think the obvious plan would be never to run any 
trains at all from West to East, as under any cir- 
cumstances they would arrive at their destination 
an hour before they ought. We trust this is clear 
and comprehensible.—Jun. . 
THE MILKY WAY AND THE LATE FROST. 

Ingenuous Milkwoman: “Freezing! I believe yer! 
We couldn’t break the hice in the’orse-trough. It’s 
a wonder yergot yer milk !”—Fun, 

StTRATEGY.—Trotters, our postman, is the merriest 
fellow alive, and as fond of a joke as a schoolboy. 
Leaving an imposing-looking Valentine at Miss 
Virginia Crabbe’s, he took occasion to remark that he 
had not yet received his Christmas Box. Result—a 
half-crown immediately sent out. Now we have 
reason to believe that the Valentine was not a com- 
plimentary one, and, further, that it was Trotters’ 
own handiwork. It was too bad of him !—Fun. 





RENEWED. 


WELCOME, rippling sunshine ! 
Welcome, joyous air! 
Like a demon shadow 
Flies the gaunt Despair ! 
Heaven, through heights of happy ca!m, 
Its heart of hearts uncloses, 
To win earth’s answering love in balm, 
Her blushing thanks—in roses! 


This subtle atmosphere, 
So magically clear, 
Melts, as it were, upon my eager lip ; 
From some invisible goblet of delight 
Idly I sip and sip 
A wine so warm and golden, 
(From some enchanted bin the wine was stolen,) 
A wine so sweet and rare, 
Methinks a nobler birth 
Illuminates the earth, 
And in my heart I hear a fairy singing : 
Yet well I know ’tis but my soul renew’d, 
Re-born and bright, 
From grief and grief’s malignant solitude! 
Yet well I know, Joy is the Ganymede, 
Who in my yearning need, 
Turns to a cordial rich the balmy air ; 
And ’tis but hope’s, divinest hope’s return, 
Which makes my inmost spirit throb and burn, 
And Hope’s triumphant song, 
So sweet and strong 
That all Creation seems with that weird music ring- 
ing! P.. H..H. 





GEMS. 

I¥ you want much, spend little, and if you only 
want little you will have much. 

SvspPEctT a tale-bearer, and never trust him [with 
a secret, who is fond of entertainiug you with an- 
other's. 4 

TRUTH is immortal; the sword cannot pierce it, 
fire cannot consume it, prisons cannot incareerate it, 
famine cannot starve it. 

SELF-LOVE is at once the most delicate and the 
most tenacious of our sentiments ; a mere nothing will 
wound it, but nothing on earth will kill it. 

Ir men would but follow the advice which they 
bestow gratuitously on others, what a reformation 
would be effected in their characters! 

He who affects to speak always as you speak, and 
to do always as you do, is not your friend: he is your 
shadow. 





STATISTICS. 








Loss or Lire BY Fire anp py .Warer.—It is 
gratifying to observe some diminution in the num- 
ber of persons burnt in London in the year 1867. In 
1858 the deaths registered in the metropolis from 
burns and scalds amounted to 309, being in the pro- 
portion of 11°6 to 100,000 of population ; in 1867 the 
number of deaths was 302, or in the ratio of 97 per 
100,000 of population. Im the ten years, 1858-67, 
8,258 lives were destroyed by burns and scalds. In 
England and Wales no less than 51,160 persons— 
25,345 males and 25,815 females—were burnt or 
scalded to death in thy 18 years 1848-65. The 
annual sacrifice was 2,842. Itis worthy of remark 





that the number of girls an! women burnt in 1865 


was less than the average. Thus, the average 
annual number in previous years was 1,434; in the 
year 1865 the number fell to 1,369; 65 lives were 


saved. The proportion to 100,000 population in 
each of the two periods was 14-7 and 12°77. Among 
children the rate of mortality in 1865 to 100,000 


living was as follows:—Males under 5 years, 57:0; 
females under 5 years, 45-1. A certain proportion 
of the 1,473 children whose deaths were referred to 
burns and sealds were suffocated through drinking 
scalding water, the larynx in such cases being 
closed. At the age of 5 and under 10 years the pro- 
portional numbers were—males, 12; females, 21 ; at 
age 10 and under 15 they were—males, 4; f 
males, 6; the differencein the mortality of the two 
sexes at these ages was due to the great inflamma- 
bility of cotton dresses. Of the 14,198 males dying 
of burns and scalds under 5 years of age in the 18 
years 1848-65, 910 were under 1 year of age, 3,482 
were. 1 year and under 2, 3,694 were 2 years and 
under 3, 3,382 were 3 years and under 4, 2,725 were 
4 years and under 5. Of the 11,676 females dying 
under 5 years of age, 919 were less than 1 year of 
age, 2,743 were 1 year and under 2, 2,762 were 2 
years and under 3, 2,834 were 3 years and under 4, 
and 2,418 were 4 years and under 5. Young child- 
ren drank scalding water out of the spout of the tea- 
kettle, or fell into scalding water. This happened 
often among the lower classes, when the mother was 
out at work, and the children were left at home 
alone. It may be stated that in the year 1855, the 
deaths by burns and scalds (3,177) were more fatal 
than in any other Year. The cold led to an increasé 
in the consumption of coal; people approached 
nearer to the fire than in ordinary years, and the 
cold was thus the indirect cause of raising the mor- 
tality by burns. In 1858, 271 deaths in London wer« 
ascribed to drowning, being in the proportion of 10:1 
per 100,000 of population; in 1867 the deaths wer« 
379, or 12°1 per 100,000 of population. Im the ten 
years 1858-67, 3,367 deaths were registered from this 
cause—viz., 2,965 by accident, and 402 by suicide. 
In England and Wales the average annual number 
of deaths by drowning in the years 1858-64 was 
2,629—2,414 by accident, and 215 by suicide, the 
deaths in 1865 from this cause were 3,053—2,823 by 
accident, and 230 by suicide. The annual rate of 
mortality from drowning by accident to 100,000 of 
population was 14:0 in the five years 1850-54; 13°2 
in the five years 1855-59, and 122 in the five years 
1860-64. In 1865 it was 13°6. Thus the deaths in 
England and Wales in the eight years 1858-65 by 
the two elements of fire and water were 45,009— 
viz., 21,454 by drowning, including suicide, and 
23,555 by burns aud scalds. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 
Ir is intended by the city authorities to enlarg 
Newgate to nearly double its present size. 
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MULBERRY trees are being planted at the Cape of 
Good Hope for the purpose of silk-growing. 

It is found in winter that off the Scilly Islands 
the western coast of Ireland, and of Cornwall, th« 
sea is some ten degrees warmer than the land. 


Private letters inform us that the condition of 
Garibaldi is more serious than was supposed. Th« 
physicians have declared that the air of the island of 
Caprera is injurious to his health. 

It is stated on reliable authority that the Crown 
Prince of Denmark is about to be betrothed to the 
Princess Louise, only daughter of the King of 
Sweden. On the other hand, the semi-official 
Berling Tidende denies the report of the approaching 
betrothal of the Crown Prince of Denmark to a 
Swedish Princess. 

DEPARTURE OF TROOPS FOR CALOUTTA.—The 
splendid iron screw-steamer Australian, Captain 
Hoare, left the Mersey for Calcutta, with several 
detachments of troops to reinforce those nowin India. 
The detachments consisted of 10 officers, 40 men, 10 
women, and 7 children of the 41st Foot; 1 oflicer, 53 
men, 3 women, and 6 children of the 55th Foot; 3 
officers, 166 men, 13 women, and 7 children of the 
107th Foot; 1 woman im connection with the 15th 
Lancers; 3 staff officers, 128 men, and 11 women of 
the 16th Foot; 64 men and 2 women of the 25th 
B. R. M.; and 152 men, 8 women, and 4 children of 
the 102nd Foot. The officers in charge of the troops 
on board the Australian are Colonel Patton, Lieut. 
Williams, Lieut. Strike, Captain J, Larcost, Lieut. 
Meredith, Ensign Scott, Lieut. M‘Dowell, Ensign 
Gordon, Ensign Forlington, Captain Morsain, Captain 
Chambers, and Surgeons Leak andi Beath. The Aus- 
tralian belongs to the West India and Pacific Steam- 
ship Compatiy, and is the fourth vesse! now employed 
by Government jor transport service belonging, to 





the same company. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Havover Squarr,” a Magazine of New Oopyright 
Music, edited by Lindsay Sloper. (Ashdown and Parry, 
Hanover Square.) The issue of the fourth monthly num- 
ber of this original and well-conducted musical periodical 
is a proof of its appreciation by the musical public. Being 
well printed on good paper, and each number containing 
four contributions—two for the pianoforte and two for the 
voice, and those by the most popular composers of the day, 
it should find subscribers in every musical home, especially 
as the cost is but one shilling per month. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. E.—Handwriting quite good enough for a lawyer's 
office. 


E. U. P.—For the present respectfully declined, our ar- 
being ph 





ra 





A. O. E.—The seats in Derbyshire of the Duke of Devon- 
shire are Hardwike and Chatsworth. 

A. F.—Oysters when in season, and a little stout by way 
of luncheon, are generally considered good for the voice. 

J. Lixpsax,—William Cowper, the poet, was born in 1731, 
and died in-1800. His life has been written by Hayley, 
Southey, and Grimshawe. 

Epira Ex.is.—Although our fair correspondent’s com- 
munication is deemed unsuitable for the pages of Tuz ‘Lon- 

pow Reaper, let “ E. E.” take heart and try again. 

Grones.—A clerk of survey is an officer in the Ordnance, 
in the storekeeper's office, who surveys the stores, and sees 
them kept in order; he also signs the storekeeper's accounts 
before they pass the board. 

G. Surra.—The word Fenian is supposed to have had its 
origin in the name of the Fenii, an ancient tribe in Ireland, 
but it is doubtful whether they were patriots or freebooters, 
perhaps a little of each. 

Anen.—There are, without doubt, several dancing aca- 
demies in the neighbourhoods of Oxford Street and the 
Hampstead Road. It is not our rule to point to any one in 
particular. You should peruse the “ London Directory” 
heading Academies (dancing) and make your choice. 

Saran.—There may be in some particular cities grants for 
the children of its citizens. We are not, however, aware if 
there be, apart from private charity, say, the bequest of some 
deceased citizen, but why not apply to the Olerk of the 
Corporation of your city, or some other of the authorities? 

Avergyon E. C. TuoroLp.—1. A man certainly could not 
sell a patent belonging to his deceased brother, that patent 
not being his either by will or inheritance as nextof kin. If 
the patent be of any value, and you think you have a fair 
claim, seek for the advice of a solicitor. 2. See our reply to 

*D. D” below. 

Iytaxp Revexux.—There are many departments in the 
* Excise.” If yoo write definitely, pointing to one in par- 
ticular, we will answer you. e may add that the mere 
fact of your‘ wishing” to obtain a situation in the Excise or 
Inland Revenue, will not aid your object, in the absence of 
sufficient interest to obtain a nomination. 

Kirry.—The following method of making ginger biscuits 
and cakes will be found to be an‘excellent one: work 3 oz. of 
butter into 2lbs. of flour, add 3 oz. of powdered sugar, and 
2oz. of powdered ginger, knead into a stiff paste with new 
milk. Roll thin, cut the cakes out with a pastry cutter, and 
bake in aslow oven until crisp. 

AnwNaBri.—Motet is the term applied to the Latin psalms 
and hymns sung in the Romish Church. The word for- 
merly denoted certain elaborate vocal compositions in 
several parts, generally on sacred subjects; in fact, any 
sacred composition which does not come under the deno- 
mination of mass or anthem may be called a motet. 

Kexyox.—No man or woman can accomplish much, if 
they permit th Ives to get behindhand in their work ; 
whatever the work may be, it must be kept up to the mark, 
or they will retrograde so fast, as at last to sink under the 
accumulated labour and entanglements which lack of de- 
cisive industry must produce. 

M. Pavy, Avoué—1. We respectfully inform our foreign 
correspondent, who dates from Savoy, that we do not in- 
sert advertisements in the weekly numbers of Tar Lonpon 
Reaper, and that all answers to correspondentsare inserted 
g-atis. 2. Underany circumstances we must decline to insert 
such a communication as his in our pages. 

Tuomas Les.—William Henry Seward, the American 
statesman, was born at Florida, New York, May 16th, 18(1, 
of Welsh and Irish descent. His father was a physician 
and merchant, who after accumulating a moderate fortune, 
was appointed judge of one of the inferior courts. He en- 
tered Union College at the age of 15; in 1819, he visited the 





south, and was engaged for six months as a school-teacher 
ia Georgia. 


He was called to the bar in 1822, settled at 


less heavily on your pen, and forming your letters rather 
smaller. 2. To take ink stains out of linen, rub the part 
well with lemon juice, and then apply a hot iron till the ink 
totally disappears. 

Joun Harrer.—1. The following is an excellent recipe fora 
cough: Roastalarge lemon very carefully without burning ; 
when it is thoroughly hot, cut and squeeze it into a cup, 
upon 3 oz. of finely powdered sugar-candy, take a spoonful 
whenever the cough troubles you. It is both beneficial and 
palatable. 2. Your handwriting is very good, but still open 
to improvement. 

Porrry anD Prosr.—l. After a careful perusal and much 
consideration, we are compelled to decline, as unsuitable to 
our columns, MSS. forwarded to us by the following: J. 
Bennett, G. Smith, A.N. Aiken, Sydney Smith, E. Muggridge, 
T. E.D.,and E.M.M. 2. We must again refer these cor- 
respondents to the notice at the bottom of the last column of 
this page. 


YOU ARE NOTHING NOW TO ME. 


We met when summer o’er the land 
Her robe of plenty threw, 

And gave her fairest flowers and fruits, 
Her sunshine and her dew. 

We plighted vows of deathless love, 
And sang beneath the stars, 

In that glad summer time of old, 

the meadow bars. 


We parted when the autumn came, 
And called the world his own, 

We met and said a last -by, 
And went our ways alone; 

And now, whene’er the autumn wind 
Comes sighing o’er the rye, 

It always seems to say to me, 
“| heard you say good-by.” 


We dreamed a dream of happiness 
That was too sweet to las 
Bat now we love to think it o'er, 
And look into the past. 
We love to think of tender words, 
That thrilled us through and through, 
But you are nothing now to me, 
And I am naught to you. M. P. T. 


Reciter.—1l. We do not remember the “ piece” you men- 
tion. If amateur recitation be your desire, you should pro- 
cure a book of recitations, and this you may do at a very 
trifling cost from any of the publishers or booksellers in 
Booksellers’ Row, Strand. Residing in London this would 
cost you but small trouble. 2. Handwriting would be good, 
with a little more freedom infused into it. 

Sir Ricnarp.—1l. Meerschaum —_ are made from clay 
dug in Samos and Negropont, in the Archipelago; it is a 
variety of carbonate of gnesia, or magnesite, with a mix- 
ture of earth, and about four per cent. of silex; when first 
dug it is soft, and in that state it is formed into pipes; it 
readily hardens by exposure to theair. 2. We think your 
handwriting quite suitable for a commerciai situation. 

R. G.—The Turks prefer the wood of the jessamine or the 
wild cherry to all others for pipe stems, although they make 
them of every kind of wood ; indeed, it is not uncommon for 
« luxurious Turk to send out forthe branch of a large rose 
bush, tell his servant to bore the stem with the ever ready 
gimlet and string, and then hand the pipe to his guest, 
blooming with roses. 

A. A.—Soldiers’ or ‘s letters are subject to a 
— of one penny, if prepaid, and under half an ounce; 

y private ship one penny, the gratuity in addition, must 

be paid, Letters from abroad sent by, or addressed to sol- 
diers or seamen, when unpaid, are char, twopence; if 
sent to or through a foreign country, they are liable to 
foreign rates in addition, but to no farther charge upon re- 
direction. 
James.—Persons whose income from every source is 
below 100/. a year, and who have been assessed without 
having made a return, or who have madeareturn, but have 
not had an exemption paper sent them, may give notice of 
appeal, or may save th lves much 'y trouble 
by applying to the surveyor of the district for an exemption- 
paper, who, if satisfied, may givé a warrant of discharge 
without any appeal to the commissioner. 

Tom Bostox.—Offensive breath most frequently arises 
from carious teeth: to remedy it, use some concentrated so- 
lution of the chloride of soda, rinse the mouth well every 
morning with a teaspoonful of this solution in a tumbler of 
water; or, should it proceed from a disordered stomach, 
take six or ten drops of it in a wineglassfal of spring water, 
immediately after the operations of the toilette are com- 
pleted ; by persisting in this practice the bad odour will dis- 
appear. 

Rosrrt.—The Nasmyth hammeris.a powerful steam ham- 
mer invented by Mr. James Naspiyth in 1833. To this 
hammer we are inde for the .nanufacture and 











engine shaft been jected a few 
inches thicker than had ever previously been made, 





the post. 

Hetice K.—1. To improve the colour of the hands, take 
20z. of Venice soap and dissolve it in 2 oz. of lemon juice, 
add 1 oz. of the oil of bitter almonds, and a like quantity 
of the oil of tartar; mix together, and stir it well, until it 
has acquired the consistence of soap, and use it as such for 
the hands. 2. Time, and frequent intercourse with society, 
which will by degrees give you confidence, will alone 
remedy your defect. 3. Handwriting not very bad, but 
practice would greatly improve it. 

D. D.—To be married by ordinary license three weeks’ 
botice must be given; the cost will be about 2/. 10s. Mar- 
riage by banns entails only the expense of the fees to the 
clerk and clergyman, which varies according to circum- 
stances, but it is generally very little. Special licenses are 
dispensations from the her age 8 rule, under which mar- 
riages can only take place in charch or other places duly 
licensed for that pespeses they must be obtained from tho 
metropolitan or archbishop of the province, and are not 
readily granted; the cost is about 50/. 


Frank Sutton, twenty-one, a printer, 6 ft. in height, dark 
brown hair and eyes. 

Jurrrer, twenty-three, 5 ft. 6in., dark brown hair, gray 
eyes, and a boiler-maker. 

Caro, twenty-seven, a clerk, tall, fair, dark hair, good 
tempered, cheerful, -and musical. Respondent must be iall, 
of medium height. Money no object. 

Emity and Lazzm.—“ Emily,” nineteen, tall, fair, blue 
eyes, and fond of music. “Lizzie,” seventeen, fair, dark 
hair and eyes. 

Gisss and Howsr.—“ Gibbs,” dark, and good looking. 
“Howe,” fair, blue eyes, and respectable. Respondents musi 
be respectable. Money no object. 

Liuty and Rosg.—“ Lily,” twenty, fair, dark hair, and 
medium height. “ Rose,” twenty-seven, short, dark, and 
thoroughly domesticated. Respondents must be respectable 
young men. ih thins ‘ 
Wii, twenty-three, 6 ft. in h it, dai rown hair, 
hazel Goan fair, b petey officer in the Royal Navy, and re- 
spectably connected... Respondent must be a good manager, 
and good looking. 

ArtTaur Sypyey VERNON, twenty-two, good complexion, 
fair hair, large dark eyes, aquiline nose, regular teeth, and 
a slight tach pondent must be accomplished and 
domesticated, about twenty-two. 
Cuarwes Osporye, twenty-eight (a civil engineer), medium 
height, dark, tolerably good looking, and possessed of a 
good income. Respondent must be intelligent, and a year 
or two younger than himself. " : - , 

. L., fort; ht (a widower), without incumbrance, o 
ames eenion and with an income of about 400/. 
perannum. Respondent must be a lady or widow, about 
thirty-two or thirty-five, well connected, and with 200/. to 
3001. a-year. 

K. Croxty, W. Sopers, and E. Jeexms.— K. C.,” nine- 
teen, dark eyes aud hair, very pretty, and good tempered. 
“W.5S.,” blue eyes, and very good looking. “KE. J.,” dark 
brown hair and eyes, and will make a happy little wife. 
Respondents must be respectable tradesmen. 
Aynre and Macerer.—“ Annie,” sixteen, brown hair, blue 
pr eng _ be ——s 
ta “Maggie,” sixteen, hazel eyes, browu 
hai, cy and tall. Respondent must be young, and a 
tradesman. 
M. S. W., forty-five (a tradesman and a widower), cheer- 
fal disposition, 5 ft. 11} in., dark brown hair, eyes, whiskers, 
and moustache, very fondof home. Respondent must be 
about twenty-eight, pretty, ladylike, above the middle height, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 


Communications REceIvep: 
Jonver Jack is to by—“E. W.,” nineteen, dari, 
medium ht, loving disposition, but no money. 
Bacar by" Talbot P.,” twenty, fair, and holds a good 
ition in the city. 
re M. E. bye Y. Z.,” twenty-one, not very good look- 
ing, and rather dark. 
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mer in England was capable of forging it. The projectors 
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